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Mathematical Effays; being E Says on Vulgar and Decimal Arith- | 


metic. _ Containing not only the praéiical rules, but alfo the rea- 
fons and demonftrations of them; with fo much of the theory, and 
of univer fal Arithmetic or Algebra, as are neceffary for the better 
underflanding the practice and demonftrations. -With a general 
Preface, including a panegyric, on the ufefulne/s of Mathematical 
Learning. By Benjamin Donn, of Biddeford, Devon. Teacher 
of the Mathematics, and Natural Philofophy, on Newtonian 
principles, 8vo. 6s. Johnfton, Davey, &c. 


' ATHEMATICAL Learning, during the laft and pre. 
M fent centuries, has madea moft furprizing progrefs ; 
and truth, affifted by the uncontroverted principles of 
that fcience, has banifhed hypothetical chicanery from the re- 
gions of philofophy. It is therefore no wonder, that a great 
variety of Authors, defirous of extending fo valuable a branch 
of fcience, fhould have’ written on every part of Mathematical 
Learning. But ftill, a general courfe of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philofophy, tracing the fcience from ‘ts firft principles, and 
exhibiting the demonftrations: on which e. i rule or problem is 
founded, is ftill wanting; there being none in our own lan: 
guage that can, with any fhew of juftice, be called a Courfe of 
the Mathematics and Natural Philofophy, according to the mo- 
dern improvements, and properly adapted to learners. 


This defe& Mr. Donn has undertaken to fupply; and the 
work before us is intended as the firft volumé of a Courfe of 
Mathematics and Natural Philofophy ; it contains the whole 
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fcience of Arithmetic, both with regard to theory and practice, 
and is introduced with two prefaces ; one general, and the other 
particular. In the general preface the Author endeavours, * 1. 
* To thew the dignity of the Mathematical Sciences. 2. Their 
© ufe to men in general, in the improvement of the mind. 3. 
¢ The advantage of thofe fciences in fome particular profeffions. 
¢ 4. Laftly, to make fome general inferences by way of con- 
© clufion :’ And in the particular preface, Mr. Donn has given 
a concife hiftory of Arithmetic, and a catalogue of the principal 
Writers on that fcience. 


The method made ufe of by Mr. Donn in thefe Effays, is, 
firft, to lay down the neceflary definitions and axioms; fecond- 
ly, to give the rule, and illuftrate it with examples; and, third- 
ly, to add its demonftration, which is generally in a note at the 
bottom of the page. The demonftrations are chiefly algebraical, 
as being the fhorteft, and eafieft to be underftood ; and, in- 
deed, in fome cafes, the only method that can be taken: many 
of the operations in Arithmetic being incapable of demonftration 
by any other manner of reafoning. ‘Thofe, however, if, in- 
deed, there are any fuch, who will reft fatisfied with bare rules, 
without knowing the foundation on which they are built, may 
be accommodated with Mr. Donn’s treatife; for the demonftra- 
tions may be paffed over, without any confufion to the Reader, 
being, as it were, feparate articles from the text. But we hope 
few will be fo blind to their own intereft as to read thefe effays 
in fo carelefs and fuperficial a manner: for no perfon can be 
faid to underftand any rule in Arithmetic, if he is ignorant of 
the reafons on which it is founded: and it is furprizing, that 
fo great a variety of books fhould have been written on this fci- 
efice, many of them by perfons undoubtedly equal to the tafk, 
yet all, Mr. Malcom’s treatife excepted, deftitute of the de- 
monftrations of the rules given for performing the feveral oper- 
ations. 


, It is a general complaint, that few pupils make any tolerable 
progrefs in Arithmetic during the time of their being at {chool ; 
and that the generality, after {pending feveral years under the 
tuition of fome mafter, are almoft totally at 4 lofs to apply the 
few rules they have learned to the real ufes of life. But a {mall 
degree of reflection would fuficiently convince us, that any great ‘ 
progrefs is not to be expected from the common method of teach- 
ing. The child learns a few rules by rote, which are therefore 
foon forgotten; while the moft material particulars, the reafons 
on which thofe rules are founded, and their extenfive ufe in the 
various concerns of life, are totally omitted. And furely the 
learned themfelves cannot wholly be acquitted of having contri- 
buted, in fome meafure, to propagate fo prepofterous a’ method 
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of teaching: for by publifhing rules without the reafons cn 
which they depend, the generality have imbibed a notion, that 
demonftrations are ufelefs in all cafes, and in fome impoflible to 
be given. The work before us will therefore be of the greateit 
ufe in removing thefe errors, and pointing out a method of ftu- 
dying Arithmetic in a rational and {cientific manner. 


At the end of each rule Mr. Donn has given the moft ufeful 


contractions, together with all the improvements lately made, 
in order to fhorten the feveral operations, Thus, in Multipli- 
cation he has not only given the common contraétions, but alfo 
fhewn the method of multiplying feveral figures by feveral, in 
one line: an invention which lately made agreat noife among 
Arithmeticians. , 


After fhewing the nature of the rule of proportion, generally 


called the Golden Rule, the reafons on which ‘iit is founded, and 
its extenfive ufe, our Author has added the following obferva- 
tions, which deferve to be attentively confidered by every ftu- 
dent in Arithmetic ; as they tend to prevent his committing er- 
rors otherwife almoft unavoidable. 
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‘ The rule of proportion being very extenfive, and there be- 
ing innumerable ways of propofing a queftion, it may be fo 
complicated, as many times to require a confiderable judgment 
to know what things are proportional, in order to ftate the 
queftion ; and for thefe reafons it is impoffible to give any ge- 
neral direction, that fhall reach a]l cafes ; for, after all that is, 
or can be done, the bringing queftions out of the complicated 
language of thequeftion, into numeral expreffions, mutt chief 
depend on the judgment of the Arithmetician; all that 
can be done to help the young Arithmetician, is to propofe 
fuch a variety of queftions, as, when he becomes matter of 
them, it may be fuppofed he will be able to folve any other 
that may fall in his way.— 


* Before we put an end to this chapter, it may be proper to 
hint to the young Arithmetician, that it is abfolutely neceffary, 
before he ftates the queftion, to confider whether the terms 
are in direct proportion to each other ; for, otherwife he may 
commit grofs errors, by taking fuch things to be in fimple pro- 
portion, which are not fo; thus, though in buying and felling, 
the price of the goods increafes or decreafes, in the fame pro- 
portion with the quantity of the goods, yet in geometric, phi- 
lofophic, &c. cafes, thofe things which at firft fight may, to 
many perfons,' appear to be in fimple proportion to each other, 
may not be fo upon mature confideration; wherefore, fuch per- 
fons as would folve fuch queftions, muft firft acquaint them- 
felves with the laws thereof ;. the neceffity of which knowlege 
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may be fhewn by an example. Let us fuppofe then, that 
there are two towers, one is fixteen feet in height, from the 
top of which a ftone being let fall, fell to the ground in one 
fecond of time; it is required to find how high the other.tower 
is, from which a ftone falls in three feconds ’—Here, a: Tyro 
may conclude, that, fince the higher the tower is, the longer 
time the ftone mutt be in falling, that the fpace the ftone falls 
through, will be in fimple proportion to the time ; and there- 
fore would ftate the queftion thus, as 1°: 3° :: 16 feet : 48 
© feet, for the hcight of the tower, which was required; _ but if 
© he afks a perfon acquainted with the laws of falling bodies, 
¢ he will be informed, that falling bodies do not fall equal fpa- 
‘ cesin equal times; but that, the greater {pace a body has fallen 
© 
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through, the greater is its velocity; and that the queftion ought 
to be thus ftated, 1” X 1: 3” X 3.:: 16 feet: the anfwer, 
or as, 1:9 :: 16 feet:: 144, the true height of the tower 


‘ as was required,’ 


A cautign of the fame nature is given in the next chapter, 
which tréats of reciprocal, proportion, or the Rule of Three 
Reverfe. ‘ As a learner,’ fays our Author, * may be apt to 
‘ take things in fimple direct. proportion which are not fo, as 
« we have already hinted, fo in this rule, if he does nc? reafon 
© with himfelf, before he ftates the queftion, he may take fome 
‘ things to be in fimple reciprocal proportion, which are not fo ; 
‘ for example, fuppofe that in a room, where two men, A and 
© B, are fitting, there is a fire, from which A is three feet, and 
« B fix feet diftant, and it is required to find, how much hotter 
* itis at A’s feat than at B’s? In folving this queftion, at firft 
© fight, the learner thinking, that as it is evident that the nearer 
© a perfon is to the fire, the greater heat he muft feel, wy con- 
* clude, that this is a queftion in the Rule of Three Reverfe, 
‘ and therefore to be ftated thus: if 6 feet: 1 degree of heat : : 
© 3 feet reciprocally : 2 degrees of heat; or that the heat is twice . 
‘ fo great at, A’s, as it is at B’s feat: But let the Tyro go toa 
* Philofopher, a perfon who is acquainted with thefe things, 
* and he will be told, that, according to the principles of Phi- 
‘ lofophy, it fhould be flated, if 6 X 6: 1::3X 3 reci- 
* procally, or as 3 X 3: 1 degree: : 6 X 6 diredly : 4 degrees 
© of heat, or that it is four times fo hot at A’s feat as at B’s. 
¢ Whence it appears, that in folving fome queftions which may 
© feem to belong to common rules of Arithmetic, there is not 
‘ only required the knowlege of Arithmetic, but alfo of fome 
© other fcience.’ 
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We fhall conclude our account of this treatife, after recom- 
mending it to the perufal of thofe who are defirous of attaining 
a thorough 








a thorough knowlege of Arithmetic, with the following demon- 
tration of the common rule for extra¢cting the fquare root. 
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© It is time now to proceed to the demonftration of the rule 
delivered in article 459, for extracting the fquare root; and, 
for the more regular doing this, it may be proper to premife, 


¢ Firft, that the number of figures in the product of any two 
numbers may be equal to, but cannot poffibly be greater than 
the number of figures in the two factors: and, though they 
may be lefs, yet never lefs than one fewer. | 


© Demonftration. ‘That the product may have as many places 
of figures as are in both the factors, one example, for inftance, 
9X 7 = 63, is a fufficient demonftration. But that the num- 
ber of places, inthe product of any two numbers, cannot be more 
than the number of places in both factors, we thus fhew; Let 
a and 2 be the two factors, p = their product, ¢= a greater 
number than 4, viz. == 1 with as many 0’s on the right hand 
as there are places in 4; then it is plain, that ac muft be greater 
than p; but @ ¢ ='a@ with as many o’s on the right hand as 
there are places in 4; *.* the number of places in @ ¢ is = the 
number of places in a -+ the number of places ind; whence 
the number of places in @ ¢, which is a greater produét than 
p, isonly = the number of places in @ and b; and, confe- 
quently, p which is lefs, cannot have more, for that is ab- 


furd, 2, E. D. 


* As to the above affertion, that the number of places in the 
product may be one lefs than the number of places in both 
factors, one example, viz. .2 X 3 ==6, is a fufficient proof. 


‘ It only remains now to be demonftrated, that the number 
of places in the produét of any two numbers cannot, ip an 

cafe, be lefs than the number of places in both factors minus 
one. And this may be thus demonftrated: if one lefs than 
the number of places in each factor is denoted by d and m re- 
fpectively, the leaft numbers, confifting of the fame number 
of places as the factors, are 1 with d, o’s; and y with , o’s, 
by the nature of notation; and their product is 1 with d, o’s 
+ 2, 0’s, that is, it confilts of 1 + d+ 2m places ; butd+1, 
and 2+-1, being the number of places in each refpective, 
factor, their fum, or the number of places in both, isd-+- a 
+ 2, which is but one more than the number of places in the 
above produ& (1 + d+); therefore the leaft faétors pof- 
fible can have but one place lefs in the produ€& than the num- 
ber of places in both faétors, and contequently no other fac- 


tors, for the leaft factors muft have the leait product. 9.£.D. 
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© Hence it follows, that if the factors are equal, as they are 
in raifing ary root to its fquare, then the product, or fquare, 
can never have more places than twice the number of places in 
the root; nor lefs than twice the number of places in root 
minus I. 


¢ And from the laft article it follows, that if a fquare be 
pointed as directed im article 459, the number of points will 
be equal to the number of places in the root. For if the root 
is but a fingle figure, the {quare cannot be more than two 
places, nor lefs than one place, but either one or two places 
admit of more than one point; and if the root confifts of 
two places, the fquare cannot have more than four places, nor 
lefs than three places, which, by the method of pointing, ad- 
mits but of two points: alfo, if there be three places in the 
root, the fquare cannot have more than fix, nor lefs than five, 
neither of which admit of more than three points, &c. ad 
infinitum. For one place admits of one point, three places of | 
two points, five of three points, &c. Or generally thus: it 
is plain, that if the number of places be 
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The number of points are 1. 2. 3. 4. Ge. 


which are two correfpondent feries in arithmetical progreffion ; 
in the firft of which feries the common difference is two, and 
in the other one. Now let 2 = one lefs than the number of 
terms in each feries, then, 2 2 ++ 1 =the Jaft term in the firft 
feries == the number of places in the fquare; and 2 +- 1 =the 
correfponding (laft term) in the other feries = the number of 
points in the fquare. But, if we put d= the number of | 
places in the root, then the number of places in the fquare 
cannot be more than 2 d, nor lefs than2d—1; let us fup- | 
pofe the number of places to be the leaft, viz. 2d—1; then, 

by the above, 27+ 1=2d—1,.°., fubtracting one from 
each fide of the equation, we get2n=2d—2; °.* dividing 
by 2 we find »==d—1, to which adding 1, we have 
n-- 1==d, but x + 1 = the number of points, *.+ d== the 
number of points, when the fquare has the feweft places pof- 
fible, viz. 2d— 13 and °.-, fince the fquare can never have 
but one place more, viz. 2 d places, it can have but d points ; | 
becaufe two places would make but one point more. 9. £. D. 


© Lemma 2. If any number, which is not a perfe& fquare, be 
given to find the greateft {quare contained in it; if it be poing- 


 ed.by the method already delivered, the number of points will 


be the fame, as the number of points in the greateft {quare 


© which is contained in it, 
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© Demonftration. Let a= the number which is not a perfect 
fquare, s = equal the greateft fquare which is contained in it; 
fuppofe a and s pointed, then it is evident, that s cannot have 
more points than a, becaufe it is a lefler number; and that s 
cannot have fewer is eafily fhewn, by afluming the leaft fquare 
number that has the fame number of points as a, viz. one 
with twice as many o’s as the number of places on the right 
hand of the firft point; or the root = 1 with as many 0’s as 
the number of points lefs 1; for then its fquare is 1 with twice 
the number of 0’s in the root, or 1 with as many o’s as there 
are places on the right hand of the fuperior point is a {quare 
number, and is contained in (for, being the leaft number hav- 
ing the given number of places, it cannot exceed) the num- 
ber a; and confequently, fince this fquare has the fame num- 
ber of points, certainly the greateft {quare contained in it can- 
not have fewer. And, fince a can neither have more nor lefs 
points than s, it muft certainly have equal. Q. £. D. 


‘ Hence it follows, that the root of the greateft fquare con- 
tained in any number a, which is not a fquare, hath as many 
figures as a hath points; for it hath as many figures as its own 
fquare hath points which is = the points in a. *.* the number 
of places in the root of s = the number of points in a. ) 


‘ Lemma 3. If any number be pointed according to the me* 
thod already fhewn, then if we confider the period in the firft 
point (viz. the firfton the left hand) as a number of itfelf, the 

reateft fquare contained in that period is equal to the fquare 
of the firit figure, (viz. that in the higheft place). of the root 
of the given number, if it be a perfect fquare, or of the root 
of the greateft fquare contained in it, if it be not a fquare num+ 
ber. Farther, the greateft {quare contained in the two firt 
periods, (of the given number) taken as one number by them> 
felves, is equal to the fquare of the two firft figures of the root 
of the given number, or of the greateft fquare contained init ; 
and if in the fame manner we compare 3 or 4, &c. firlt pe- 
riods, the fquare of 3 or 4, &c. firft figures of the root, is 
equal to 3 or 4 firft periods taken in themfelves as one num- 
ber, or equal to the greateft fquare contained in them. To 
illuftrate our meaning, Jet a be any number, 3 its fquare root, 
or the root of the greateft {quare contained in it. And put ¢ 
to reprefent the firft, (viz. the fuperior period) or two firft, 
&c. periods; (as forexample, if the number be the fame as in 


article 461; then c= 1190) and let r =the firft, or two 
firft, &c. figures of the root, according as we confider the firft, 
or two firft periods of the given number, or of the fquare 47 
(viz. 7 = 3, or r= 34;) then r* = the {quare of the firlt, 

: B 4 * or 
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© or two firft figures of the root ; now all that we mean is, that 
© y* is the greateft fquare contained in ¢. 


© Demonftration. If we can fhew, that r* cannot be greater 
¢ than ¢, nor a greater than r* be taken from c, then we fhall 
¢ have given a proper demonftration; and this may be done 
¢ as follows. 


¢ x. That r? is not greater, or which is the fame thing, is 
© contained inc. 


© We have already proved, that the number of points (or 
¢ periods) in a is = the number of places or figures in 4; con- 
© fequently, in all cafes whatever, there are as many points on 
€ the right hand of ¢ in the whole number a, as there are figures 
© on the right hand of r in the whole root b. *., if we put d to 
© exprefs the number of figures on the right hand of rin the 
© whole root 4, then r, taken in its compleat value, is r with d, 
© o’s, and r* taken in its compleat value = r* with 2d, 0's; 
¢ alfo c in its compleat value = ¢ with twice as many 0’s as there 
© are points on the right hand of it, in the whole number a; 
© viz. = c with 2d, o’s.- Now it is evident, that if r* is con- 
© tained inc, then r? with 2 d, 0’s, muft be contained in ¢ with 
¢ 2d, 0’s, (the number of 0’s in each being the fame;) now, if 
© poffible, let us fuppofe r* greater than ¢, then it follows, that 
¢ taking them in their compleat values, r* with 2 d, 0’s, is 


& 


. — than ¢ with 2d, o's; but, according to this hypothe- 


is, r* with 2 a, O’s, is greater than a, for a = ¢ with as many 
‘ figures on its right hand as we have put o’s on c’s;_ but thefe 
© figures can never exceed the excels of r* above c, if it be but 
¢ one, becaufe it is in a higher place; *.* from this fuppofition 
‘ it follows, that r* with 2d, o’s, that is, the fquare of part of 
© the root, is greater than a, which the fquare of the whole root 
¢ doth not exceed ; *.* to fay that r® is greater than c, or, which 
© is the fame, that r? is not contained in c, is abfurd. 


‘ 2. Now, to prove that r? is the greateft {quare that is con- 
© tained in c, let us fuppofe, that r* is rot the greateft, but that 
© g*, a greater fquare, is contained inc; then g’, taken in its 
« compleat value, is g* with 2d, 0’s, which by the fuppofition 
‘ is contained in ¢ with 2d, 0’s; the fquare root of g* with 2 d, 
© o’s, is g with d, 0’s, for g with d, o’s fquared, is = g* with 
‘ 2d, o's; but fince g* is greater than r* by the fuppofition, g 
* with 4, o’s muft be greater than r with do’s; but there being 
¢ as many figures on the right hand of r in the whole root, as 0’s 
€ on the right hand of r taken in its compleat value, it follows, 
¢ from the nature of notation, that if g exceed r by only an 
€ unit, then g with d, o’s muft be g-eater than the whole root r 
© with @ figures; and fince g with d, o’s is greater than the whole 

| * root 
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root 4, confequently its fquare g* with 24, o’s.muft be greater 
than 4%, ors; and from hence it follows, that.c, a part of s, 
contains g* with 2d, o’s the fquare of g with d, o’s, a num- 


ber which is greater than 4, the fquare root of the greateft . 


fquare 4*, which is contained in a, that is, making a part to 
contain more than the whole; -.: it is abfurd to fay, that a 
greater {quare than r? is contained in c, and, if a greater can- 
not be contained, then r* muft be the greateft. 9, E. D. 


« Whence we may obferve, by way of corollary, that if we 
find the root of the greateft fquare contained in the firft point 
or period, (viz. the firft on the left hand) that root will be 
the firft figure of the required root; and, if we find the root 
of the greateft fquare contained in the two firft periods, it will 
be the two firft figures of the root, and fo on to any number 
of periods, 


© Lemma 4. Let = any number whofe root if it be a fquare 
number, or the root of the greateft fquare contained in it, if 
it be not a fquare number, is to be found; then if we put r= 
any part of fuch root aflumed at pleafure, and « = the other 
part of the root, we affirm, that if fuch a number be taken 


for x as will make 2r-+- x X x = n—r’, if m be a fquare 


number or 2 r-+-* X x = the greateft product that can be 
taken » — r*, if m be not a fquare number; fuch aflumed va- 
lue of x will be its true value. 








© Demonftration. ‘The demonftration of this may be conve- 
niently parted into two parts, viz. when the number z is a 
fquare, and when it is not a fquare number. 


‘ Firft, When the number x is a fquare number, then r + x 
being equal the root, r+ x muft be =, °° 7? + are +x 
= n, from each fide of this equation fubtraGting r*, we get 
arx-—-xxmn—r; but2rx+xx = ar+xeXx, 
so2rt-xeXxamn—r,. QESD. 


‘ Part 2. When x is not a fquare number. To fhew the 
truth of the Lemma, in this cafe, we put g = the excefs of x 


above the next Jefier fquare number, then rx? gon; 
.*. fubtracting r + x\* from both fides of the equation gives 
gaa—r+ex; butr px? = rt*parx tx, +, by 
putting this value of r -+ x\* inftead of r- x1", we have 








‘g=n—1r—27rx++°; now, fince x and r? are fuppofed 
* conftant, they being given or known quantities, it is plain 
* that the greater 2 r x ++ x” is, the lefler will g be; and cone 


* fequenily in 2 r.* -- x”, or, which is the fame, in 2 r + x X +, 


* x muit 
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x muft be the oreateft number poffible; fo that2 r+ * X # 
be lefs thanz —r*. Q.£.D. 


Hence if g = 0, that is, if 2 be a fquare number, then 





ar+xX «is =n—r’, the fame as we have already de- 


monftrated, in the firft part of this demonftration. 


‘ 
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« Hence it may be eafily proved, that if, in extracting the 
fquare root of any number, we have a remainder greater than 
twice the root found, there muft be fome miftake made in the 
operation; for let the root found be called a, then, if the re- 
mainder g be greater than 2a, it mutt be at leaft 2a+: ; to 
which, if we add a@*, the fum will be a* + 2 a@-++ 1, which 
is equal to a -+ 1)*, as will plainly appear by writing @ for r, 
and 1 for x, in article 455; but the fquare of the root of the 
greatelt {quare -- g is = w, and confequently, a* +2a+1 
muft be contained in m, and *.* @ cannot be the true root, be- 
caufe the fquare of a greater number a +- 1 is contained 


ing. 2.£.D. 


* Having premifed the things neceflary, we now come to de- 
monftrate, or fhew the reafon and truth of the rule which we 


, gave in article 459, and illuftrated in fubfequent ones. 


© Firft then, we have already fhewn, that the number of 
figures in the root is equal to the number of points in the 
number whofe root, or the root of the greateft {quare contain- 
ed in it, is to be found. We have alfo demonftrated, that 
the root of the greateft {quare contained in the firft (left hand) 
period or point, is the firft figure of the root, which is.another 
part of the rule which we are now demonftrating; therefore 
if we take this firft figure of the root (which may always be 
found in the column of the fecond power in the table of powers; 
becaufe a point can never have more than two figures, and, 
therefore, the root of its greate{t contained fquare is but one 
figure, for the leaft number of two figures is ten, whofe fquare 
confifts of three figures, viz. 100) in its compleat value, viz. 
the figure with o on its right hand; then if we put r for the 
compleat value of this firft figure, and x = the.other figure of 
the root, 2 = the number whofe root is to be extracted, then 


* muft be fuch a number that 2 r +- x X x may bé the greateft 
product that can poffibly be taken from »—r*; but this is, 
in effeét, the fame as the rule directs; which it may not be 
impyoper to illuftrate by the example in article 460; here the 
greateft fquare in the frtt point is 1, and its root 1, which is 
the firft figure of the root; and as the root muft confift of two 
figures, there being two points, 7, taken in its compleat va- 
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lue, is 10; *.°7 = 10, and r* = 100; *.*, m being = £44, 
n— r= 144—100= 443 ** 2r--x Xx =2X1o+-x 
X «= 20+ « X x is the greateft produ& in 44; tiow x 
cannot be more than 2, for 20 can be taken from 44 only 
twice, and 20 + « is to be taken x times from 44, and, if it 


be tried, it will be found, that x is not lefs than 2, for 20+ 2 
X 2 = 22 X 2== 44 which is contained exaétly in 2» — r* 
= 44, and °.*, there being no remainder, the true root is 12; 
and this is exactly the fame as one of the methods in article 
460, and ».- agreeable to the rule. 





‘ Again, if the root confifts of three figures, the two firft fi- 
gures of the root may be found by finding the root of the 
greateft fquare contained in the two firft periods of the given 
number, by the method (already proved) for finding a root of 
two figures; and then, if we put r= thefe two firft figures of 
the root taken in their compleat value, and x for the other fi- 


gure, and m= the whole number, then 27 + a X x muft be 
the greateft production in x —r* ; but in finding the two firft 
figures of the root, we have found n— r* (and °.* need not 
now fquare r to deduct it from m) it being equal to what re- 
mained after the fecond figure of the root was fourtd ; for, if 
we put a to denote the firft figure of the root taken in its com- 
pleat value, and 4 = the fecond figure of the root in its real 
value, then a ++ = the two firft figures in their compleat va- 
luer; nowa-+b* =a +2a6+6*=r’; but in finding 
the two firft figures of the root, we firft deducted a*, and there 
muft remain »—a*; from this again we deducted 2 a +4 
xX b=2ab++3*, and -. there muft remain » —@a*— 2 
ab —b*, or n—4-+ 6°, of, fince a + 4°* =r’, the re- 
mfipier muft be = 2—r*; and *.: we have only to take 
remains after the two firft figures of the root are found, 


and to take x fuch a figure, that 2 7 + x X x may be the greateft 
product that can poffibly be taken out of that remainder; and 
this is agreeable to the rule; we will illuftrate it by an example, 
for inftance, that in article 461. In that example, a in its com- 
pleat value is 300, and 4, the fecond figure of the root, in its 
true value, as yet fuppofed unknown; thenz—a*=1 19025 
sae 90000 = 29025; now dis to be taken fuch, that 24 +5 
Xb = 600+ 6 X bmay be the greateft poffible in 29025; *.* 
b = 40 (taken in its true value) for 600 ++ 40 X 40 => 640 X 
40 = 25600 (and, if b was taken = 50 it would be too much 
for 600 + 50 X 50 = 650 X 50 = 32500 is» greater than 
29025, and *,* cannot be contained in it) now 29025 —25600 
6 

= 3425 
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= 34 5=—2— 1 by theabove; hence a= 300, and 6 = 40, 
and +. a+4= 340=7r; and 2r= 340 X 2= 680, °. 
ar+a x X x= 680+ * X~ is to be the greateft in 3425, 

© +s 42> 5, for 680 + 5 X5 = 685 X 5 = 3425, which de- 
duéted from 3425 leaves.o, and confequently, R-P4 x= 685 is 
exactly the true root. 


‘ The fame method of reafoning holds good in any- other 
number of points, but we th « it unneceflary to proceed,any 
farther on this head; and therefore fhall only add, that as evo-. 
lution is the reverfe of involution, an evolution may be proved 
by involving the root (and adding to the involution the re- 
mainder, if any) and the number thus found, if the work be 
right, muft be equal to the. given number; and from the na- 
ture of multiplication it follows, that (after having fubtracted 
the remainder, if any, from the given number, as what then 
remains muft be a perfe&t fquare) if out of the fquare number 
we caft out the nines, as out of the product in multiplication, 
and alfo caft the nines out cf the root, and the excefs multi- 
plied by itfelf, and the nines being caft out, the excefs muft be 
= the excefs after all the nines were caft out of the fquare 
number. Example, The root of the greateft fquare cantained 
in 150 is 12, and 6 remaining, then 150 — 6 = 144 the fquare 
number, out of which the nines being caft, the remainder is 0; 
and the nines (or rather the nine) being cait out of 12, the 
excefs is 3; and 3X 3 = Qg, out of which the nine being ta- 
ken, the excefs is 0, the fame as out of the fquare number ; 
and *.* 12 is the true root of the greateft fquare. And if we 
prove it by the method of involution, it ftands thus, 12 12 
= 144 equal to the greateft {quare, to which adding the te- 
mainder 6, the fum is = 150, the given number far proof,’ 


B- 
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HIS ufeful and entertaining Hiftory, now leads us to a 

crifis which affords a melancholy initance, that the inte- 

grity of the human heart is not proof againft the intoxications of 
ower. We find the leading men of the nation bravely oppo- 
fing the illegal attempts of an arbitrary Monarch; we find them, 
after a long and bloody conteft, become matters of his perfon, 
and ignobly clofe their triumph ‘with the death of their captive 
King. The form of government being thus diffolved, we be- 
hold Mhele Patriots erecting themfelves into a legion of Tyrants, 
practifing 
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praSticing the fame illegal and unjuftifiable meafures they had 
before fo nobly oppofed; endeavouring to enlarge and perpetu- 
ate their own power; and, in one word, purfuing every mode 
of injuftice and oppreffion, with an infolent prefumption beyond 
that of the moft flagitious Mimifter, or tyrannical King, that ever 
harafled this kingdom. . So true it is, that all Courts and Judi- 
catories whatéver, have a natural longing and tendency to ex- 
tend their authority even to the very borders of tyranny. 


Of the qualifications of our Hiftorians, and the merits of this 
valuable work, we have delivered our opinion in our review of 
the eighteen preceding volumes. The nineteenth, which now 
lies before us, opens with the refolutions of the Commons con- 
cerning the burial of the late unhappy King. 


The Republican Party was now prevalent in the Houfe of 
Commons, and they, with the affiftance of the army, having 
excluded all thofe Members who refufed to concur with their 
meafures, and having abolifhed both the Monarchy and the Peer- 
age, erected a Council of State for the government of England 
and Ireland, who were to act under the fole authority of that 
Houfe. They likewife made alterations in the ftile of the Courts- 
of Law, and repealed the ftatutes relating to the oaths of A/e- 
giance and Supremacy : In fhort, they induftrioufly devifed every 
innovation for the eftablifhment of their new, and {fhort lived, 
Commonwealth. 


It is remarkable, however, that the Commons paffed an a& 
for reftraining and prohibiting the printing and publifhing the 
paflages and proceedings of the High Court of Fuflice. Which 
feems as if they were confcious that the practices of that illegal 
Judicatory could not abide the teft of open and impartial fcru- 
tiny. Proceedings warranted by the fanction of Law and Juf- 
tice, may face the light, and need not be concealed under the 
mafk of obfcurity and oblivion. 


The ufurpation of the Commons, however, did not pafs un- 
noticed or uncenfured. Some fenfible and fpirited remonftrances 
were publifhed, in which their artifices were d-tected, and their 
arbitrary views expofed. Thefe they voted to be fcandatous and 
feditious ; and feveral perfons were imprifoned for writing againft 
this new Republic. 


Neverthelefs they thought proper to publifh a vindication of 
their proceedings, by way of Declaration of their Reafons for 
eftablifhing a Commonwealth. In this compofition they ad- 
vance all the fpecious and delufive arguments which fallacy could 
fuggeft. They begin with recapitulating all the arbitrary aéts 
of the late King; and, after having perverted both reafon and 
{cripture 
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fcripture to juftify their putting him to death, they then proceed 
in the following extraordinary ftrain. 


¢ The fame power and authority which firft erefted a King, 
and made him a public Officer for the common good, fnding 
him perverted, tothe common calamity, itmay juftly be ad- 
mitted, at the pleafure of thofe whofe Officer he is, whether 
they will continue that Officer any longer, or change that 
Government for a better; and, inftead of reftoring tyranny, 


© tu refolve into a free ftate. 
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¢ Herein the Parliament received encouragement, by their 
obfervation of the blefling of God upon other States: the Ro- 
mans, after their Regifugium, for many hundred years toge- 
ther, profpered far more than under any of their Kings or 
Emperors: The State of Venice hath flourithed for one thou- 
fand three hundred years: How much do the Commons in 
Switzerland, and other free States, exceed thofe who are not 
fo, in riches, freedom, peace, and all happinefs? Our neigh- 
bours in the United Provinces, fince their change of govern- 
ment, have wonderfully increafed in wealth, freedom, trade, 
and ftrength, both by fea and Jand. 


© In Commonwealths they find juftice duly adminiftered, the 
great ones not able to opprefs the poorer, and the poor fuffici- 
ently provided for; the feeds of civil war and diffention, by 
particular ambition, claims of fuccefiion, and the like, (where- 
in this nation hath been in many ages grievoufly employed) 


¢ wholly removed; and a juft freedom of their confciences, 


perfons, and eftates, enjoyed by all forts of meh. 


€ On the other fide, looking generally into the times of our 
Monarchs, what injuftice, oppreffion, and flavery were the 
common people kept under; fome great Lords fearce afford- 
ing to fome of their-fervants, tenants, or peafants, fo good 
meat, or fo much reft, asto their dogs and horfes?- It was 
long fince warned in Parliament, by a Privy Counfellor to the 
late King, That we fhould take heed, left, by lofing our 


.Parliaments, it would be with us as with the common people 


in a Monarchy, where they are contented with canvafs 
cloathing and wooden fhoes, and look more like ghofts than 
men: This was intended for the fate of England, had our 
Monarch prevailed over us. ‘To bring this to pafs,, their 
beafts of forefts muft grow fat, by devouring the poor man’s 
corn ; for want of which, he and his wife and children muft 
make many a hungry meal: A Tradefman furnifhing a great 
man with moft part of his ftock, or a Creditor with money, 
and expecting due fatisfaction and payment, is anfwered: with 
ill words or blows ; and the dear- bought learning that Lords 
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¢ and King’s fervants are privileged from arrefts and procefs of 


¢ law. Thus many poor Creditors and their families have pe- 
‘ rifhed by the injuftice and prodigality of their lawlefs Cre- 
© ditors. 


« A poor Waterman with his boat or barge; a poor Coun- 
¢ tryman with his team and horfes, and others of other callings, 
‘ muft ferve the King for the King’s pay; which, if they can 
¢ get, isnot enough to find themfelves bread, when their wives 
¢ and children have nothing but the hufband’s labour to provide 
‘ for them alfo.’ 


It is worth our while to obferve the Sophiftry which bad men 
make ufe of to cover bad defigns. It may be true, that if a 
King, whoisa public Officer for the common good, perverts his 
truft to the common calamity, then it is at the pleafure of thofe 
whofe Officer he is, whether they will continue that Officer any 
longer, or change that government for abetter. But this power 
is not in the Reprefentatives of the people, but in the body of 
the people at large. ‘The people are Judges, with reverence we 
fpeak it, both of Kings and Parliaments: But no one branch 
of the Legiflature has a power over the other, beyond what is 
particularly limited and afcertained by law, Much lefs can any 
one have a right to deftroy or diflolve the other, 


As Kings are generad Officers for the common good, fo the 
Reprefentatives of the people are particular Officers for the good 
of their Conftituents: they are to watch over and protect their 
Rights and Liberties as eftablifhed by law. But as their power 
is limited, they have no right to alter Fundamentals, or to 
change the Conftitution, That can only be done by the con- 
fent of the whole people, for whofe fake it was originally framed. 
Nor is the fenfe of the whole people fo difficult to be attained as 
imagined ;' once in feven years almoft every man in the king- 
dom gives his aflent in perfon, and upon an emergency, which 
may not arife in a century, fure it cannot be impracticable to 
collect the voice of the nation. | 


It is the Conftitution, or particular frame of Government, 
which afcertains and eftablifhes the Rights and Liberties of the 
people: and if their Reprefentatives prefume to change or dif- 
folve the Conftitution, they take away the bafis which fupports 
thofe Rights and Privileges, and make them to depend on their 
own abfolute wills, and arbitrary fyftems of Revolution, 


It feems evident, therefore, that the proceedings. of the Par- 
liament againft the King, (we mean the judicial proceedings in 
the High Court of Juftice) were not warranted by law: much 
lefs er was the ufurpation of the Parliament after his death. 

By 
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By his death, and the exclufion of the Heir apparent, they in fact 
diflolved the Conftitution, and confequently the power of Govern- 
ment reverted to the people, from whom it originally proceeded. — 


The Parliament, legally fpeaking, was no longer a Parlia- 
ment. It wanted the effential, conftitutive order, by whofe 
fummons it was aflembled, and had being. In few words, the 
Parliament atted nobly and glorioufly in refifting the defpotic 
views of an arbitrary Sovereign. It was their duty to oppofe: 
them, and to endeavour to reftrain the Prerogative, by compell- 
ing the King to reftore the Conftitution to its firft principles ; 
that is, to that model of Government fettled and eftablifhed by 
the laws and cuftoms of the realm, and confirmed by his Coro- 
nation Oath: of which model they were the Guardians, but 
not the fole Arbiters. This is all they could /egally do; and had 
they gone thus far, and no further, their names would have 
been revered by pofterity: Whereas, at prefent, every man 
who confiders them abftracted from Party Prejudice, muft hold 
them in equal abhorrence with other Tyrants and Scourges of 
Society. 


That part of the Declaration of the Commons which relates 
to parliamentary Privileges from Arrefts and Prace/s of Law, 
merits due confideration. Their per/fons undoubtedly ought to 
be free from Arrefts: otherwife a deligning Minifter, to whom 
their abfence might be ufeful, might inftigate and‘ bribe fome 
bafe Creditor to remove them, while he carried fome favourite 
point. But whether fuch privileges fhould be extended to pro- 
ceedings not again/? their perfons, would be, perhaps, more eafy . 
than fafe for us to determine. Some Writers have explained 
this extenfive Privilege as neceflary, that the Members may not 
be difturbed by the embarraflments of their private concerns, fo 
as to take off their attention from the public weal. But furely 
fuch Expofitors do not refle&t, that thofe, whofe circumftances 
are fo embarrafled, are very improper Guardians of the Rights 
and Properties of others. 


Among the Remonftrators againft the Parliament, it appears 
from our Hiftorians, that the Scotch were moft fharp and bitter, 
A war enfuing between the two nations, Cromwell, then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was called home to march againft the 
Scotch. He had greatly extended his fame, and increafed his 
influence, by his fucceffes in Ireland; and his good fortune at- 
tending him in Scotland, his fervice became ftill more neceffary. 


The Parliament’s attention to public affairs, however, did 
not abate their zeal for private concerns. Our Hiftorians take 
notice, that an act being pafled for the fuppreffing Inceft, Adul- 
tery, and Fornication, with other pious aéts, the paffing them 
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gave fuch encouragement to the reform ng Members, that a b'll 
was ordered to be read the Friday enfuing, againft the vice of 
Painting, wearing black Patches, and immodeft drefs of women. 
Upon which our Authors make the following obfervation, which 
will probably be thought more fhrewd than charitable, * No 
¢ mention,’ fay they, ‘ is made of this bill in the Journal of that 
‘ day, nor in Scobels A&ts; from whence it feems the Ladics 
‘ had intereft enough to nip this project in the bud. “Probably 
‘ it was the cafe then, as in more modern times, for thofe wo- 
‘men who would be thought modeft, to copy their fafhions 
¢ from fuch of the fex as were known to be otherwife,’ 


We do not think, with thefe devout Reformers, that Paint- 
ing is a vice in the Ladies, but certain we are, that it is a-folly 
in fome. As Beauty is the prerogative of the Fair, it is both 
natural and prudent for them to ufe every means to improve their 
charms; and if a wan and pallid hue overfpreads the face, and 
deadens their-features, what _/im is there in ufing the borrowed 
vermillion to-give them life and expreffion? or is it a greater 
crime to add a glow to their cheeks, than to powder their hair? 
But thofe flaves to fafhion, who cover the vivid bloom of nature 
with the daubings of art, cannot be fufficiently ridiculed for 
being enemies to their own beauty. As to the Patches which 
thefe Reformers condemn, we fhall, out of refpeét to our fe- 
male Readers, fay little concerning them. We will only ob- 
ferve, in the words of Horace, that they make the countenarice 
appear Nimium lubricus. 


But the Parliament had very little time to beftow on fuch pri- 
vate concerns, for bufinefs of more moment engrofled their care. 
Charles the fecond’ had been crowned King of Scotland at 
Scone; and, having retreated from Cromwell, prepared to 
march into England. : 


In the midft of thefe preffing occafions, it muft be confeffed, 
thatthe Parliament acted with {pirit, and for the honour of the 
nation: and if they did not proceed with ftri&t juftice, they, never- 
thelefs, behaved with magnanimity. ‘The States General puts 
fuing fufpicious meafures, they fent inftru€tions to their Ambaf- 
fadors in Holland, ‘* To demand upon what grounds their ficet, 
** under the command of Van Trump, was fet forth? and.if 
“* they fhould find thofe grounds tending to the prejudice of the 
*¢ Commonwealth, in Honour or Intereft, that then they de- 
** mand fatisfaction for the fame, and a revocation of his com- 
‘* miffion.””. This was peremptory and noble. ) 


Their Ambafladors having received fome affronts in Holland, 
they likewife pafled the following refolutions. 
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é¢ y, That the Parliament doth approve of what the Ambafla- 
¢¢ dors Extraordinary to the General Affembly of the States of 
“¢ the United Provinces, have done upon the affronts offered to 
*¢ them. 


2. ** That the Parliament do approve of the direftion given 
© by the Council of State to the faid Ambafladors Extraordi- 
«© nary, touching their return. 


. “ That it be referred to the Council of State, upon the 

bate now had in the Houfe, on this Report, to give fuch 
orders and directions as they fhall think fit, for the honour of 
this Commonwealth, and fafety of the Ambafladors. 


4. * That the Debates of the Houfe this day, and the Votes 

thereupon, be not made known to any perfon: and that the 

Members of the Houfe, and the Officers thereof, be enjoin- 
* ed fecrecy therein for twenty-one days,” 


Our diligent Hiftorians have traced the reafons of thefe extra- 
. ordinary refolutions. 


¢ In order,’ fay they, * todifcover, as far as wecan, the rea- 
fon of thefe extraordinary Refolutions of the Houfe, we muft 
have recourfe to the contemporary Writers and Diaries of the 
times. ‘lhefe authorities inform us, that many afironts and 
infults were’ offered to the Parliament’s Ambafladors at the 
Hague, by the Royalifts, of which they give the following 
inftances :—Mr. Strickland’s coachman, and another of his 
fervants, were attacked by fix Cavaliers, at their mafter’s own 
door ; the former of whom received a cut upon his head, and 
the other loft his fword in the fray.—T he threats run fo high, 
that this Ambaflador’s domeftics were obliged to keep conftant 
watch in his houfe by turns.—A defign was formed to aflafii- 
nate Mr. St. John; and an attempt made to break into his 
chamber.—Prince Edward, one of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
fons, walking in the park at the Hague with his fifter, and 
meeting the Ambafladors in their coach, called out to them, 
in a taunting manner, ** Oh you Rogues, you Dogs!” ¢ with 
many other high expreffions of his refentment and indignation. 
— But the moft remarkable inftance was a kind of rencounter 
between the Duke of York and Mr. St. John, which is relat- 
ed to the following effect, by a French Writer, who gives it 
-us on the authority of a Gentleman refident in Holland when 
© the affair happened: ** Mr. St. John, taking a walk in 
“«s the park at the Hague, unexpectedly met the Duke on foot, 
“¢ neither of them recolleéting each other till they came up al- 
«¢ moft face to face. This Ambaflador of the Commonwealth, 
“© thinking it beneath his dignity to give way to an exiled Prince, 
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& kept his ground ; which the Duke refenting, fnatched Mr. 
«¢ St. John’s hat off his head, and threw it in his face with a~ 


«s Learn, Parricide, to re/peé the brother of your King; to which’ 


‘ 


ao 


the Ambaflador immediately retorted, / fcorn to acknowlege 
‘<< either you or him of whom you fpeak, but as arace of Vaga- 
<¢ Sonds. Hereupon the Duke inftantly clapt his hand to his’ 
<< fword; and, in all probability, the difpute would not have 
<¢ ended without bloodfhed, had-not the company upon the 
‘¢ walk interfered, and parted them.” 


on 


‘Complaint being made of all thefe matters to the States, 
they remonftrated ro the Queen of Bohemia, and the Princefs 
Dowager of Orange, againft the behaviour of the two Princes, 
—They offered a reward of two hundred guilders for the dif- 
covery of the other offenders, and publifhed a very ftri@ Pro- 
clamation for the punifhment of all fuch as fhould hereafter 
offer any violence to the perfons or privileges of Ambafladors 
or Agents from foreign powers.—But all this the new Com- 
monwealth of England were fo far from looking upon as a 
fufficient fatisfaétion to their injured honour, that they foon 
after recalled their Ambafladors.’ ‘ 


“a FAH HRA Rae AR A 


While thefe difputes with Holland were in agitation, King 
Charles marched into England ; and Cromwell following him, 
came to an engagement with the King’s forces near Worcefter, 
The events of the battle are too well known to dwell upon, 
and are carefully reprefented by our Hiftorians. Let it fuffice to 
obferve, that the victory :at Worcefter was the foundation of 
Cromwell’s future greatnefs. He himfelf feemed fo fenfible of 
the importance of this conqueft, that, if we believe cotempo- 
rary Writers, he altered his behaviour from that day, and grew 
more haughty and {upercilious, 


He was then General of all the forces in the kingdom ; he had 
no enemy to oppofe him, capable of making even a fhew of re- 
fiftance: and it was then probably that he fir entertained 
thoughts of afpiring to the fummit of power. He had all along 
profeiled great fhew of obedience to the Parliament, but when 
he perceived himfelf effectually their mafter, he began to me- 
ditate their diflolution; acrifis to which they feemed by no 
means difpofed to fubmit. But before he attempted this enter- 
prize, and ventured to feize the fupreme power, he thought 
proper to confer with fome Members of Parliament, and fome 
. the chief Officers of the army, who met at the Speaker’s 

oufe, 


Our Hiftorians have related this conference, which is a key to 
Cromwell’s future fyftem of policy. 


C3 ‘ The 
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¢ ‘The « \mpany being aflembled, Cromwell propofed, ** That 
“© now ‘cold King being dead, and his fon being defeated, he 
¢ held it neceflary to come to a fettlement of the nation: -and 
“© that, in order thereunto, he had requefted this meeting, that 
“<< they, together, might confider and advife what was fit to be 
«¢ done, and to be prefented to the Parliament.” 


‘ LENTHALL, Speaker. ** My Lord, this company were very 
$‘ ready to attend your Excellency; and the bufinefs you are 
S¢ pleafed to propound to us is very neceflary to be confidered. 
€* God hath given marvellous fuccefs to our forces under your 
6 command, and if we do not improve thefe mercies to ime 
<< fettlement, fuch as may be to God’s honour, and the good of 
6¢ this Commonwealth, we fhall be very much blame-worthy.” 


‘Major-General Harrison. ‘I think that which my Lord 
¢¢ General hath propounded is, to advife as to a fettlement both 
<¢ of our civil and fpiritual liberties; and fo that the mercies 
<< which the Lord hath given in to us, may not be caft away : 
& How this may be done is the great queftion.” 


‘WuiTLockeE. * Itis a great queftion, indeed, and not fud- 
*¢ denly to be refolved; yet it were pity that a meeting of fo 
“¢ many able and worthy perfons, as I fee here, fhould be fruit- 
s Jefs. 


s¢ I fhould humbly offer, in the firft place, whether it be not 
‘¢ requifite to be underftood in what way this fettlement isdefired, 
“¢ whether of an abfolute Republic, or with any mixture of 
*¢ Monarchy ?” 


“Cromwe-t. * My Lord CommiffionerWhitlocke hath put 
*¢ us upon the right point; and indeed it is my meaning that we 
*¢ fhould confider, whether a Republic or a mixed Monarchical 
«¢ Government will be beft to be fettled; and, if any thin 
«¢ IVionarchical, then in whom that power fhall be placed?” 


‘SirT.WipDRINGTON. “ I think a mixed Monarchical Go- 
«© vernment will be moit fuitable to the laws and people of this 
s* nation; and, if any Monarchieal, I fuppofe we fhall hold it 


6° moft juft to place that power in one of the fons of the late 
“© King.” 


‘Col. Freetwoop. ‘“ [think that the queftion, whether an 
‘* abfolute Republic or a mixed Monarchy be beft to be fettled 
* & in this nation, will not be very eafy to he determined,” 


© Lord Chief FufticeSr.Joun. ** It will be found that the 

« Government of this nation, without fomething of the Mon- 
© arghical Power, will be very difficult to be fo fettled, as not to 
6 “¢ {hake 
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« fhake the foundation of our Laws, and the Liberties. of the 
*« people.” 

‘ SPEAKER. “It will breed a ftrange confufion to fettle a Go- 
<< yernment cf this nation, without fomething of Monarchy.” 


¢ Col. DesBsorouGuH. ‘I befeech you, my Lord, why may 
<¢ not this, as well as other nations, be governed in the way of 


«¢ a Republic?” 


‘Wut Locke. * The Laws of England are fo interwoven 
‘¢ with the power and practice of Monarchy, that to fettle a 
« Government without fomething of Monarchy in it, would 
<‘ make fo great an alteration jn the proceedings of our law, 
<< that you have {carce time to rectify ; nor can we well forefee 
“¢ the inconveniences which will arife thereby.” 


© Col. WHALEY. “ I do not well underftand matters of Law, 
“* but it feems to me to be the beft way not to have any thing of 
«© Monarchical power in the fettlement of our Government : 
“¢ and if we fhould refolve upon any, whom have we to pitch 
“ upon? The late King’s eldeft fon hath been in arms againft 
“¢ us, and his fecond fon likewife is our enemy.” 


© SirT. WipprincTon. ‘ But the late King’s third fon, 
*¢ the Duke of Gloucefter, is ftill among us, and too young to 
“¢ have been in arms againft us, or infeéted with the principles 
« of our enemies.” , 


¢‘Wuit Locke. “ There may be a day given for the King’s 
<¢ eldeft fon, or for the Duke of York his brother, to come in 
“¢ tothe Parliament ; and, upon fuch terms as fhall be thought 
“ fit and agreeable both to our civil and fpiritual Liberties, a 
s¢ jeitlement may be made with them.” 


¢ CRoMWELL. “ That will be a bufinefs of more than ordi- _ 
“¢ nary difficulty ; but really I think, if it may be'done with 
‘¢ fafety, and the prefervation of our Rights, both as Englifh- 
“© men and as Chriftians, that a fettlement, with fomewhat of 
*¢ Monarchical power in it, would be very effetual.” - 


© Qur Memorialift adds, ** That there was much difcourfe, 
‘* by divers Gentlemen then prefent, but too large to be infert- 
“ ed: That, generally, the Soldiers were againft any thing of 
‘* Monarchy, tho’ every one of them was a Monarch in his 
** own regiment or compahy: That the Lawyers were for a 
*¢ mixed Monarchical Government; and many were for the 
<< Duke of Glouceiter to be made King; but Cromwell ftill 
‘¢ put off that debate, and came to fome othér point: And that 
‘* in conclufion, after along debate, the company parted with- 
“* out coming to any refult at all; only Cromwell difcovered, 
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*< by this meeting, the inclinations of the perfons that fpake, 
«¢ which he fifhed for, and made ufe of what he then difcern’d.”” 


We find that Cromwell thus artfully founded the affections of 
the leading men among the Parliament and the Army. But he 
afterwards came nearer to the point of his ambition, in a confa- 
bulation with Lord Commiffioner W hitlocke. 


Cromwell having difcourfed much of the unfettled ftate of the 


kingdom, of the little hopes there was from the Parliament, and 


of 


the fear that they would deitroy what was done, the follow-: 


ing dialogue enfued. 


_ © WuiITLockeE. ** We ourfelves have acknowleged them the 
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fupreme power, and taken our commiffions and authority in 
the higheft concernments from them; and how to reftrain 
and curb them after this, it will be hard to ‘find out a way 
for it.” 


¢ CromMweELt. “* What if aman fhould take upon him to be 


‘ King?” . 


© Wut Locke. ©] think that remedy would be worfe than 
the difeafe,” 


< Cromwett.. * Why do you think fo?” 


© Wuirttocke. “ As to your own perfon, the title of King 
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would be of no advantage, becaufe you have the full kingly 
pawer in you already, concerning the Militia, as you are Ge- 
neral. As to the nomination of civilOfficers, thofe whom 
you think fitteft are feldom refufed; and altho’ you have no 
negative-vote in the pafling of Jaws, yet what you diflike will 
not eafily be carried; and the taxes are already fettled, and in 
your power to difpofe the money raifed. And as to foreign 
affairs, though the ceremonial application be made to the 
Parliament, yet the expectation of good or bad fuccefs in it is 
from your Excellency ; and particular folicitations of foreign 
Minifters are made to you only: fo that Il apprehend, indeed, 
lefs envy and danger, and pomp, but not lefs power, and real 
opportunities of doing good in your being General, than 
would be if you had aflumed the title of King.” 


~ ©Cromwe tt. “ [have heard fome of your profeffion obferve, 
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That he who is pene, King, whether by eleétion or by de- 
fcent, yet being once King, all acts done by him as King are 
as lawful and juftifiable as by any King who hath the Crown 
by inheritance from his forefathers: And that by an A& of 
Parliament in Henry the feventh’s time, jit is fafer for thofe 
who act under a King, be his title what it will, than for thofe 


who act under any other power. And-furely the power of a 
. “ King 
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King is fo great and high, and fo univerfally underftood and 
reverenced by the people of this nation, that the title of it 
might not only indemnify, in a great meafure, thofe that act 
under it, but likewife be of great ufe and advantage in fuch 
times as thefe, to curb the infolences of thofe whom the pre- 
fent powers cannot controul, or at leaft are the perfons them- 
felves whoare thus infolent.” 


©‘ WuiTLockeE. ‘Tagree in the general what you are pleafed 
to obferve as to this title of King; but whether for your Ex- 
cellency to take this title upon you, as things now are, will 
be for the good and advantage either of yourfelf and friends, 
or of the Commonwealth, ido very much doubt; notwith- 
ftanding that A&t of Parliament, 11 Henry VII. which will 
be little regarded, or obferved to us by our enemies, . if they 


fhould come to get the upper hand of us.” 


© CromweELi. ‘* What do-you apprehend would. be the 
danger of taking this title?” 


‘WuitTLockeE, “ The danger, I think would be this: One 
of the main points of controverfy betwixt us and our adverfa- 
ries is, whether the Government of this nation fhall be eftab- 
lifhed in Monarchy, or in a Free State or Commonwealth ; and 
moft of our friends have engaged with us upon the hopes of 
having the Government fettled in a Free State, and to effect 
that have undergone all their hazards and difficulties, they 
being perfuaded; though f think much miftaken, that under 
the Government of a Commonwealth they thall enjoy more 
Liberty and Right, both as to their fpiritual and civil concern- 
ments, than they fhall.under Monarchy ; the prefflures and 
diflike whereof are fo frefh in their memories and fufferings, 


“< Now if your Excellency fhould take upon-you the title-of 
King, this ftate of your caufe will be thereby wholly determin- 
ed, and Monarchy eftablifhed in your perfon ; and the quef- 
tion will be no more whether our Government fhall be b a 
Monarch, or by a Free State, but-whether Cromwell or Stu- 
art fhall be our King and Monarch. 


‘© And that queftion, wherein before fo great Parties of the 
nation were engaged, and which was univerfal, will by this 
means become, in effeét, a private controverfy only. fore 
it was national, What kind of Government we fhould have, 
now it will become particular, Who fhall be our Governor, 
whether the family of the Stuarts, or of the family of the 
Cromwells ? ; 


“* Thus the ftate of tit controverfy being totally changed» 
all thofe who were fora Commonwealth (and they area very 
C4 “ great 
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‘¢ great and confiderable party) having their hopes therein fruf- 
S¢ trated, will defert you; your hands will be weakened, your 
s¢ intereft ftraitened, and your caufe in apparent danger to be 
&¢ ruined.” 


¢CromweELt. ‘I confefs you fpeak reafon in this; but what 
«¢ other thing can you propound that may obviate the prefent 
«¢ dangers and difficulties wherein we areall engaged ?” 


© WuitLockeE. * It will be the greateft difficulty to find out 
“© fuch an expedient. I have had many things in my private 
¢ ‘thoughts upon this bufinefs, fome of which perhaps are not 
‘6s fit, or fafe, for me to communicate.” 


¢ Cromwett, ‘ I pray, my Lord, whatare they? You may 
‘¢ truft me with them; there fhall no prejudice come to you by 
‘* any private difcourfe betwixt us; I fhall never betray my 
6 friend; you.may be as free with me as with your own heart, 
¢ and fhall never fuffer by it.” 


_ &Wuittocke. “I make no fcruple to put my life and fortune 
¢s into your Excellency’s hand ; and fo! fhall if I impart thefe 
‘¢ fancies to you, which are weak, and perhaps may prove offen- 
* five to your Excellency; therefore my beft way will be to 
¢* fmother them.” 


¢ CromweELy. ‘* Nay, I prithee, my Lord Whitlocke, let 
*¢ me know them ; be they what they will they cannot be of- 
.&. fenfive to me, but I fhall take it kindly from you: therefore, 


<6.T pray, do not conceal thofe thoughts of yours from your 


-$§ faithful friend.” 


¢ Wuittocke. ** Your Excellency honours me with a title 
*¢ “far above me; and fince you are pleafed to command it, I 


1 Shall difcover to you my thoughts herein; and humbly defire 


$s, you not to take in ill part what I fhall fay to you. 


¢CromweELL. “ Indeed I fhall not; but I fhall take it, as I 
‘¢ faid, very kindly from you.” 


‘WHITLocKE. ‘“ Give me leave then, firft, to confider your 
«* Excellency’s condition. ‘You are environed with fecret ene- 
** mies: Upon your fubduing of the public Enemy, the Officers 
* of your army account themfelves all Victors, and to have had 
§* an equal fhare in the conqueft with you. 


«© The fuccefs which God hath given us hath not a little elat- 


“¢6 éd their minds; and many of them are bufy and of turbu- 


*¢ lent {pirits, and are not without their defigns how they may 
*¢-difmount your Excellency, and fome of themfelves get up into 
“© the 
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the faddle; how they may bring you down, and fet upthem- 
felves. 


<¢ They want not counfel and encouragement herein; it may 
be from fome Members of the Parliament, who may be jea~ 
lous of your power and greatnefs, left you fhould grow too 
high for them, and in time over-mafter them ; and they will 
plot to bring you down firft, or to clip your wings,” 


‘ CromweEtyi. ‘I thankyou that you fo fully confider my 
condition; it is a teftimony of your love tome, and care of 
me, and you have rightly confidered it; and I may fay with- 
out vanity, that in my condition yours is involved and all our 
friends; and thofe that plot my ruin will hardly bear your 
continuance in any condition worthy of you. Befides this, 
the caule itfelf may poflibly receive fome difadvantage by the 
ftrugglings and contentions among ourfelves. But what, Sir, 
are your thoughts for prevention of thofe mifchiefs that hang 
over our heads ?” 


¢ WuiTLockeE. ** Pardon me, Sir, in the next place, alittle 
to confider the condition of the King of Scots. 


“ This Prince being now by your valour, and the fuccefs 
which God hath given to the Parliament, and to the army 
under yourcommand, reduced to a very low condition; both 
he and all about him cannot but be very inclineable to heark- 
ento any terms, whereby their loft hopes may be revived of 
his being reftored to the Crown, and they to their fortunes 
and native country. 


«¢ By a private treaty with him you may fecure yourfelf, and 
your friends, and their fortunes ; you may make yourfelf and 
your pofterity as great and permanent, to all human probabi- 
lity, as ever any fubje&t was, and provide for your friends. 
You may put fuch limits to monarchical power, as will fecure 
our fpiritual and civil Liberties, and you may fecure the caufe 
in which we are all engaged; and this may be effectually 
done, by having the power of the Militia continued in your- 
felf, and whom you fhall agree upon after you. 


<¢ T propound, therefore, for your Excellency io fend to the 
King of Scots, and to have a private treaty with him for this 
purpofe ; and I befeech you to pardon what I have faid upon 
the occafion. It is out of my affection and fervice to your 
Excellency, and to all honeft men; and I humbly pray you 
not to haye any jealoufy thereupon of my approved faithful- 
nefs to your Excellency and to this Commonwealth,” 


* CROMWELL, 
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‘CromMweLt. * I have not, I aflure you, the leaft difruft of 
<¢ your faithfulnefs and friendfhip to me, and to the caufe of 
<< this Commonwealth ; and I think you have much reafon for 
«¢ what you propound; but it is a matter of fo high importance 
<¢ and difficulty, that it deferves more time of confideration and 
s¢ debate than is at prefent allowed us: we fhall therefore take 
«* a further time to difcourfe of it.” 


Cromwell, however, was by no means fatisfied with Whit- 
‘Jocke’s difcourfe; and he foon took occafion to remove him by 
-an honourable employment abroad. 


Thus finding that he could not reafon men into an acquief- 
‘cence with his defigns, he refolved to accomplifh them by force. 
Accordingly he foon after came to the Houfe, attended with Sol- 
‘diers, and turned all the Members out. He bid aneof his Sol- 
‘diers take away that Fool’s Bauble, the Mace; and he ftayed 
himfelf to fee all the Members out of the Houfe, and then caufed 
the doors tobe fhut. ‘The next day a paper of the following im- 
port was pafted on the Parliament-houfe door ; 


This Houfe is to be Lett, now unfurnifbed. 


Having now deftroyed ali appearance even of legal and civil 
authority, he and his Council of Officers, exercifed the fupreme 
‘power. In this fituation of affairs, it was not difficult for him 
to practice upon his creatures in the army, in fuch a man- 
ner as to get the fole pofleffion of this power. This he foon 
effe&ted, and got it to himfelf under the title of Lord Protector 
of England. ‘The form and manner of his inauguration being 
‘an unprecedented ceremonial, our Authors have given us the 
following defcription of it. 


¢ On the 16th of December, [1653,] his Excellency came 
¢ from Whitehall, attended by the Lords Commiffioners of the 
¢ Great Seal of England; the Judges and Barons of the feveral 
“ benches in their robes; and moft of the Council of the Com- 
© monwealth: the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of 
¢ London, in their fcarlet gowns, with the Recorder, Town- 
¢ Clerk, and Sword-Bearer with the Cap of Maintenance and 
¢ Sword, but not erected, pafled immediately before his Excel- 
© Jency; all in theircoaches, Lait of all came his Excellency 
© himfelf, in his own coach, drefled in a black velvet fuit and 
© cloak, with hisLife-guard, and divers Gentlemen bare before 
¢ him; many of the chief Officers of the army, with their 
© cloaks and fwords, and hats on, pafied on foot before and 
¢ about his coach. . 


‘ In this equipage his Excellency and attendants came to the 
© court of Chancery in Wef'minfter-Hall ; where was placed a 
3 ‘rich 
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rich chair of ftate, with a large cufhion and carpets on the 
floor, The Lords Commiffioners of the Great Seal ftood on 
each fide of the chair, and his Excellency on the left-hand of 
it, all bare-headed: round about the chair ftood all the Judges 
and the Council of State; the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen 
were placed on the right fide of the Court, and the chief Offi- 
cers of thearmy on the left. _ 


-_ fe eaann wo A 


¢ Then Major-General Lambert, after declaring the diffolu- 
tion of;the Fihiamint; and the great exigency of the times, 
did;~in the name of the army, and of the three nations, defire 
the Lord General to accept of the Protectorfhip; to which, 
with feemingly great reluctance, having given his confent, the 
following inftrument was read aloud by Mr. Jeflop, one of 
the Secretaries of the Council.’ 


a,.*« 8&8 a f& & 


The inftrument here fpoken of, is too tedious for our infer- 
tion. But they who are acquainted with the hiftory of thofe 
times know, that as Cromwell gained his power, by the Sword, 
fo he altogether ruled by that initrument alone. 


Thus the arbitrary and unjuftifiable attempts of the ill-fated 


King Charles, brought a train of calamities on the nation, and 


led the unhappy fufferers from one fpecies of tyranny to another. 
They felt in their turns all the inconveniencies of an Oligarchy, 
a Democracy, and aStratocracy ; till at length they were ob- 
liged to fubmit to the abfolute will of a fellow fubject and igno- 
ble Ufurper, after they had bravely refufed to ftoop to a King. © 


With refpec&t to Cromwell, he was undoubtedly fubtle, a per- 
fect mafter of diffimulation, active, vigilant, and intrepid. But 
we cannot difcover in him thofe refined marks, or that deep fyf- 
tem of policy which fome Writers attribute to his character. 
He feems rather to have been led by a train of accidents to the 
power he ufurped, than guided'to it by aferies of defign. His 
chief merit, was the artifice he employed to raife himfelf to the 
fole command of the army ; when he had gained that point, in 
a ftate quite unfettled, and where the Government was upon no 
legal foundation whatever, it was'eafy for a victorious Com- 
mander to change the Sword for the Sceptre.. Nay, to an am- 
bitious mind, the tranfition was almoft involuntary: But we are 
not perfuaded that he planned his {chemes from a forefight of 
events; we rather think that he was taught by the occafion 
as it offered. Thus much is certain, that his fyftem of foreign 
politics was, in many refpects, erroneous in its principles, and 
narrow in its foundation: and that he confulted how to gratify 
his own pride, by raifing what he called the Honour of the nati- 
on, while he neglected its Interé/?. 


With 
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28 The Condué? of a noble Commander in 


With regard to our Hiftorians, it is but juft to acknowlege, 
that in thecourfe of thefe twenty volumes, they have acquitted 
themfelvés with diligence, judgment, and impartiality. ‘They 
appear to be as little warped by prejudices, or biafled by party 
attachments, as any Writers we have met with. We do not 
doubt but that, in the enfuing volumes, they will exert the fame 
care and attention ;* and then we may venture to pronounce, 
that the whole will be the moft perfect ColleGtion of the kind 


which has hitherto appeared, 
R~a 


The Condué? of a noble Commander in America, impartially re- 
viewed. With the genuine Caufes of the Difcontents at News 
York and Hallifax. And the true Occafton of the Delays in that 
important Expedition. Including a regular Account of all the 
Proceedings and Incidents in the Order of Time wherein they 
happened. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 





WT were to wifhed, for the honour and intereft.of the nation, 
that we could greet our Commanders with panegyricks and 
fongs of triumph, inftead of their greeting us with Apologies 
and Juftifications. Neverthelefs, as in the uncertain operati- 
ons of war, unforefeen and unfortunate events will happen, 
without any fault in the Commanders; the public ought pati- 
ently to hear their vindication, and receive it with candour, let 
it come from what quarter it will. For to condemn any man’s 
conduct, without a thorough knowlege of facts, is a difgrace to 
our underftanding, and a reflection upon our integrity. : 


The profeffed defign of the pamphlet before us, is, to vindi- 
cate Lord Loudon trom fome imputations which have been 
thrown out againft his conduct in Ainerica. It muft be confefl- 
ed, that the Writer has acquitted himfelf like an able Advocate, 
and, aemiseaeg his faéts, he feems, in moft points, 'to have clear- 
ly exculpated his Client. 


The two caufes which, he tells us, were the chief grounds 
of difcontent againft his Lordfhip, were his laying an embargo 
on the outward bound veflels, and his quartering the forces 
in a manner inconfiftent with the rights and privileges. claimed 
by the people of New York. . 


Our Writer undertakes to prove, that laying the Embargo 
was a prudent ftep; and attended with very good confequences, 
by preferving fecrefy in regard to the enemy. ‘ I know,’ fays 
he, * this embargo has been an occafion of much complaint at 
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home, for fome caufe of diffatisfaction muft be affigned ; and 
this was beft, for it was popular. Far be it from thofe who 
intereft themfelves in Lord Loudon’s caufe, to endeavour to 
deny, to extenuate, or even to excufe this proceeding, If 
there be blame laid on it, what is the caufe? was it not ne= 
ceflary to the fervicef none would difpute it, that would be 
too hardy: it would betray an ignorance no man would charge 
upon himéelf, Had he not a right and juft authority to do it 2 
there is no queftion but he had. _ His orders were abfolute: he 
was fuppofed to underftand the fervice; he was confidered as 
a brave and an honeft man: and he will be confidered as fuch 
a one when even the deteftation fhall ceafe, which will lon 

purfue their memories who now affect to think him otherwife. 


© It muft be owned, that the laying an embargo on the out- 
ward bound veffels was a neceflary meafure, and that Lord 
Loudon had juft authority to do it. Of what then is it that 
men would complain! Is there any one will fay a Command- 
er isto blame, whodoes a neceflary action by his proper pow- 
er? there is none fo abfurd! Let them, on the other hand, 
fay, whether they would not have blamed him if he had omit- 
ted it? They would have had juft reafon. 


© This embargo was attended with many inconveniences to 
private perfons: it is allowed; but it could not be avoided. 
Public mealures of the moft ufeful kind often are fo, and when 
the people’s voice is left to its free courfe, the neceflity is feen, 
and there is no complaint. 


© None will difpute the neceffity of it in this inftance. It is 
impoffible. At the fame time it muft be owned, it was at- 
tended with particular inconveniences. England was in want 
of corn; at leaft the public by bad men were made to think 
fo; and to fuffer as much as if the fcarcity was real: there 
was corn in the colonies that could be fpared; and the em- 
bargo prevented for the time its exportation. The circum- 
{tances are certain. But did Lord Loudon create thefe cir- 
cumftances? was he the Author of our imaginary famine, 
or in the plan of his enterprize could he forefee it? 


€ It is allowed, thofe perfons in the Colonies who had thip- 
ped corn for England, loft an advantage: but it was.a lofs 
that could not be avoided: and if thofe who have been loud- 
eft in complaints would make out.a fair lift of the fufferers, 
the quantity fhipped, and the time delayed, it would be found 
that very little occafions, when it is thought convenient, can 
raife great clamours. ‘This is the fair way of ftating the ac- 
count: it is very plain why they will not be brought to do 
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‘ it; but if we hear more of it, it is not impoffible that we 
© may doit for them. 


¢ In plain truth the inconvenience was much lefs than has 
© been pretended; and the importance of the meafure greater 
© than can be well imagined. ‘The candid Reader fees the fair 
« ftate of the cafe; and he will perhaps fay for himfelf, what, 
© after the meafures that have been taken, it would be indecent’ 
© for me to fay to him.’ 


With refpect to quartering the forces, our Author endeavours 
to juftify that meafure by the plea of neceffity. 


© If it be a crime,’ fays he, ‘ to prefer the public fervice to 
the conveniences of a few private perfons, it cannot be denied 
that Lord Loudon has been guilty. If the care of thofe forces 
which are expected to perform the greateft exploits, be crimi- 
nal in their Commander, this Nobleman is without excufe. 
He had before this great affair of the Embargo, incurred the 
ill will of fome individuals on this account: and it muft be 
owned, that he feems on that firft occafion to have confidered 
the foldiery not only as valuable members of a ftate, but as 
human creatures. Thefe are his crimes: for he is not ac- 
cufed of others, except by perfons who are too low for an- 
fwering; and to all thefe I believe he will plead guilty. Eng- 
land had refufed to give quarters to the Heffians, whom fhe 
had called over for her immediate defence, at a feafon when 
the field prefented only death to them: and New-York, faith- 
ful tu the difgraceful example of. the mother country, would 
have expofed to.death, with as little remorfe, the troops this 
Government fent thither for her protection ; and for the en- 
terprize defigned by this Commander. 


¢ On this occafion, if Reafon be allowed to judge, Lord Lou- 
* don’s conduét may be fet as a model for all future Officers in 
« the like circumftance. , 
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‘ The troops the Government had fent in purfuance of the 
plan, arrived after the worft hardfhips of a winter’s voyage : 
and after all their fufferings, they had the fpirit to fay, that 
they complained of nothing, fince they knew the fervice re- 
quired it. 


© The people, though they had been fenfible'enough of thefe 
¢ dangers, and though they looked upon the troops as def- 
¢ tined for their lafting fecurity, yet would have ‘treated them 
¢ with a rigour difgraceful, even if fhewn toward the prifoners 
© of an enemy: the public houfes were by no means fufficient 
© for their reception; and to the moft mild remonftrances, the 
« Magiftracy anfwered with as little decency as feeling, that 
* they 
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they fhould not be admitted into private ones. The Com- 
mander knew equally his power and the neceffity of the fer~ 
vice: he ordered them in a fair and equal diftribution, to the’ 
private as well as public houfes. “The Magiftracy infifted on 
their Rights and Privileges; to which Lord Loudon oppofed 
his authority, and the neceffity of the fervice. They were 
outrageous, and he was refolute. He always fpoke with great 
refpect of their natural and political Rights; but he would 
not facrifice to them the lives of. the foldiers. His Lordthip 
carried his point; and he then took orders for the good beha- 
viour of the foldiers. In this he was as indefatigable as he 
had been refolute in giving them quarters ; and it will beown- 
ed at New-York for ever, in fpite even of prejudice itfelf, that 
the foldiers behaved with fo perfect regularity and decency; 
that thofe who had been Joudeft in the oppofition, owned af- 
terwards, they fuffered no hardfhip.’ 


ee | 


Here it is obfervable, that this Advocate does not attempt to 
difpute the Rights and Privileges claimed by the people of New- 
York: and however his juftification may clear his Lordfhip 
- as a Commander, it does not acquit him as a Citizen. They 
who fent the forces, fhould have provided for their accommoday 
tion; they fhould have known the Privileges of the people, 
and that thofe Privileges were not to be invaded.. Notwithftand- 
ing their mild remonftrances, we know that armed men are af- 
bitrary guefts: and though, as men, humanity teaches us to re- 
ceive the meaneft of our fellow creatures with hofpitality, yet, 
as citizens, policy directs us not even to fhelter a Monarch from 
the ftorm, who claims entrance with a General’s ftaff in his 
hand, in violation of our Rights. Allencroachments are made 
by degrees; our conceffions are recorded as precedents, and 
may at fome future time be produced as evidences againft out 
Rights: therefore the example of a certain noble Aflembly 
fhould teach us, that we cannot be too jealous of our Privi- 
leges, 


The Writer next proceeds to defcribe his Lordfhip’s plan of 
operations, with the fchemes he employed to gain intelligence: 
and endeavours to fhew, that the fuccefs of his plan was fruf- 
trated by delays in England; and other accidents, for which his 
Lordfhip was not accountable. Upon the whole, this piece, 
which evidently {peaks its Author, is the moft confiftent per- 
formance which has for a long time iffued from his hafty pen. 
However, the facts ftill remain to be eftablifhed; and we mult 
not forget the adage—Audi alteram Partem. 
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An Effay on Coin. By Brian Robinfon, JZ D. 8vo. 2s, 
Johnfton. 


HE Editor of this pofthumous performance informs us, in 

a note, that ¢ the copy from which this Effay is printed, 

¢ ‘was made by the Author in January 1747; and that it is the 

© laft perfect one which he left. In November 1750, he began 

< another copy; but proceeded no farther than the two firft pro- 

¢ pofitions,’? Our Editor farther takes notice, that the variation 

between the two copies is not very confiderable, and modeftly 
apologizes for the part he has taken in the publication. 


The method profeffed to be obferved by our Author is, rft. 
to * fhew how to meafure the value of a commodity ; 2dly, how 
© to determine its price in filver and gold; 3dly, how to deter 
¢ mine the value of any weight of fie gold, in proportion to 
© the value of the fame weight of fine filver; 4thly, how to de- 
© termine the finenefs of a/layed gold, or allayed filver, both from 
© its fpecific gravity, and its aflay; ;thly, how to determine the 
Englifh values of foreign gold and filver coins ; and fixthly,” 
: he concludes ¢ with a reprefentation of Sir Iaac Newton’s, con- 

© cerning coin *.’ 

We had a former occafion to celebrate our Author’s mathe- 
matical talents + ; thefe he appears to have more aptly applied in 
the difcuffion of his prefent fubject ; the Reader fond of analyti- 
cal computations and refolutions, will, in this pamphlet, find 
ample matter to exercife his fkill and induftry; but as fuch dif- 
quifitions are not calculated for the majority, we fhall thus briefl 
difmifs the deceafed Dr. Robinfon, in order to allow the more 
room for a living Writer, who has treated the fame fubje&t, as 

© it appears to us, with at leaft equal knowlege, and in a manner 
more comprehenfible by, and more ufeful to the public. 
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* An Appendix is added concerning Exchanges, 
+ See Review, Vol. VII. p. 310. 
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An Effay upon Money and Coins. Part ll. Wherein is frewed, 
that the eftablifbed fiandard of Money fhould not be violated or 
altered, on any pretence whatjoever. 8vo. 2s. Hawkins. 


SHOUGH Authors are not generally fuppofed to have 
much familiarity with the /ubjec?s here difcufled, yet we 
ventured to fignify our approbation of the former part * of this 


* See Review, Vol. XVil. p. 110. 
Effay ; 
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Effay; nor fhall we fcruple to affirm, that to whoriifoever the 
Public is obliged for this performance, the Writer has proceeded, 
in the execution of his plan, in a mafterly manner. ¢ The de- 


© fign of this fecond part is,’ as the Author obferves, ¢ a very ar- 


< duous and important one: it is to defend and preferve every 
< man’s right and property ; to preferve unfullied the national, 
‘ faith, honour, and credit; to preferve a reign hitherto diftin- 
© ouifhed by equal laws, and an equal adminiftration of juftice, 
¢ 20 a blot that would remain to all pofterity : to vindicate 
¢ and defend all thefe—from an affaffination in the dark, by a 
© debafement of the long eftablifhed ftandard of property.’ 


This fecond part confifts of two chapters: in the firft our Au- 
thor gives, from Martin Folkes, Efq; the fubjoined fynoptical 
table of the feveral adulterations that have beén made in the 
ftandard of our money from the Norman Conqueft to the pre- 
fent time. : 














Years of the Kings|Finenefs weight oo Value in}p., . br al 
Reign, and A.D. fof the |). ' | prefent en, Tere 61 
filver, y money : ° 
Troy-wt. ver. 
%. dwts|oz.dwts.gr.jl. s. —| 

[Conquen 1066] 18 2]11* ¢ 218 14/2. 990 INO 
28 Edw.I. 1300 2 «5|2 17 5 {2.871 | gold | 
18 Edw. TIT. 134 10 3 «jz 12 §%|2.622 |12. 583 
20 Ditto 134 10 211 8 /2.583 11. 571) 
27 Ditto 1353 9 2 6 6 |2.325 |11. 158 
13 Hen. IV. 1412 710 «jt 18 9g {1.937 

4 Edw. [V. 1464 6 1 i 1. §5 |10. 331 
18 Hen. VILI. 1527 5 6 16]1 7 63)1. 378 J11. 267 
34 Ditto = 1543 ]?o 5 1 3 3q|'- 103 10. 435 
36 Ditto 1545] 6 5 13 1135/0. 698 | 6. 818 
37 Ditto 1546) 4 5 Q 3%/0- 466] 5. 

3 Edw. VI. 1549] 6 3 616) 9g 33/9 466] 5.15) 
5 Ditto IsSt| 3 3 616] 4 7%/0.232] 2.011 
6 Dito 15s2jir ot} 4 to 63 1.028 11. Of 

t Mary 1SS3iit 4 t © §3)1.024 ]11. Of 
2 Elizabeth 1560/11 2] 4 t o 8 |1.033 |rr. 1 
43 Ditto w6oljir 2] 317 Lol I. 10. 905 


























The reafonable complaints of, and manifeft injury to, the 
Public, from this frequent alteration and adulteration of the coin, 


* * N. B. The Saxon or Tower Pound, which was then the com- 
* mon weight, and continued to be the Money. weight till the eigh- 
* teenth year of Henry VIII. was but 11 6z. 5 dwt. Troy, fo that 20 
* fhillings in tale was then exaétly a pound in wei_ht. 


Review, July, 1758. D are 
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are the next objeéts of our Author’s elucidation: to this purpofe 
he produces feveral extracts from thofe who had formerly con 
fidered the fubjeét, particularly from the learned gentleman * of 
whom he has borrowed the prefixed table; from a fpeech made 
by Sir Thomas Rowe, atthe council-table, in July, 1640. and, 
from the opinion of a committee appointed at the fame time to- 
examine into the bufinefs of debafing the ftandard.—For even. 
this ruinous project did not efcape the advocates for arbitrary 
power in that unhappy reign. 


Having demonftrated the pernicious confequences of every fort 
of debafement or adulteration of the coin, our Author concludes 
this chapter with a recital of the feveral fpecious methods that 
have been propofed for carrying into effect this iniquitous f{cheme. 


*- Among the-extradts from Folkes’s Table of Englifh Silver Coins, 
are two paflages taken from two fermons, preached by Bifhop Lati- 
mer before the King, in March 1549; which, as well for their fingu~ 
larity, as that they ferve to thew what probably were the current opi-~ 
pions congerning the debafement of the coin in thofe times, we fhall 
infert ; and in conformity to our Author, have thrown into a note. 

‘ In the firft, he {the B:thop] fays, “* We have now a pretty little 
** fhilling, indeed-a very pretty ane. I have but one, I think, in my 
“ purfe, and the lait day I had put it away almoft for ati old groar, 
«‘ and fo [ truft fome will take them. ‘The finenefs of the filver I 
** cannot fee: but therein is printed a fine fentence, Timor Domini 
“© fons vite vel fapientia.”’ In the next fermon, he fays, * thus they 
** burdened me ever with fedition. And wot ye what? I chanced 
‘* in my la{t fermon to {peak a mezry word of the new: fhilling, to 
** refreth my auditory, how I was like to put away my new fhiiling 
** for aa old groat. I was therein noted to {peak feditioufly.—I have 
“* now gotten one fellowe more, a companion of fedition, and wot ye 
«* who 1s my fellowe? Efay the Prophet. J fpake but of a little 
“* prettie fhilling, but he fpeaketh to Jerufalem after another fort, 
‘* and was fo bold as to meddie with their coynes. ‘Thou proud, 
** thou haughty city of Jerufalem: Argentum tuum verfuin eff in fco- 
‘* riam, ghy filver is turned into, what? into tettions? /coriam, into 
** drofs. Ah, feditious wretch, what had he to do with the mint ? 
“Why fhould he not have left that matter to fome matter of policy 
*« to reprove? thy filver is drofs, it is not fine, it i8 counterfeit, thy 
** filver is tarned; thou hadit good filver. What pertained that unto 
‘* Efai? marry he efpied a piece of divinity in that policy, he threaten- 


“eth them God’s vengeance for it. He went to the root of the mat-’ 


“* ter, which was covetoufcels ; he efpied two points in it, that either 
“ it came of covetoufnefs, which became him to reprove, or elfe 


. * that it tended to the hart of poore people; for the naughtinefs of | 


«* the filver was the occafion of dearth of all things in the realm. He 
“imputed it to them asa crime. He may be called a matter of fe- 
« dition indeed. Was not this a feditious fellow ;. to tell them this 
* even to their faces?” 


Thefe 
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Thefe are, ¢1ft. By altering the denominations of the coin, 
‘ without making any alteration at the mint, or in the coins 
‘ themfelves ; 28 fuppofe nine-pence, or as much filver as there 
.¢ is now in nine-pence, fhould be called a fhilling, then a fhil- 
‘ ling would be called fixteen-pence, and fo proportionably of 
< gl] che other coins; and three crown pieces, or fifteen of our 
¢ prefent fhillings, would be called a pound fterling, which is 
‘ our money-integer. The fame lofs would delcend down to , 
¢ the penny, and by this reckoning, the real penny mutt be called 
‘ 13 penny. 

¢ Or the alteration may be made at the Mint by either of the’ 
‘ following methods.—2dly, By continuing the fame names and ’ 
‘ the fame weights to the coins, but making them bafer, ‘or with 
‘ Jefs filver and more allay.— 3dly, By preferving the fame fine- 
© nefs of the metal, but making the coins f{maller or lighter.— 
¢ Laftly, The two laft methods, or all the three methods might’ 
‘ be compounded together.’ ) 


Hitherto our Author contents ;himfelf with fupporting his own. 
fentiments by the authority,.of other Writers, In his,fecond 
chapter, which employs full four-fifths of the pamphlet, .he en-, 
ters into a. more minute examination of his, fubject... To this 
purpofe he very clearly evinces the neceflity of eitablifhing cer-» 
tain determinate ftandards for al] forts of meafures; which fan- 
dards he juftly infilts, ought to be preferved inviolably, as every: 
deviation from them * would difturb the arithmetic.of the coun- 
‘try, confound fettled ideas, create perplexities in dealings, 
* and fubjeét the ignorant and unwary to frauds and abufes,’ 


‘ But,’ proceeds our Author, ‘of all ftandard-meafures in an 
country, that of money is the moft important, and what fhou] 
be moft facredly kept from.any violation or, alteration whatfo- 
ever, The yard, the bufhel, the pound, &c.,are applied only . 
to particular commodities; and fhould they be altered, the 
people would foon learn to, accommodate themielves in their 
bargains to the new meafures;. and it is but rarc, that thefe 
have any retrofpeét to preceding contracts.;, But money is not 
only an univerfal meafure of the values of all things; but is-alfo 
at the fame time the equivalent, as well as the meature,, in all 
contracts, foreign as well as domettic. 7 
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* The laws have ordained, that coins, having certain denomi- 
nations, well known to every, body,, fhould contain certain 
afligned quantities of pure or fine filver, This makes our 
ftandard of money; and the,public faith is guaranty, that the 
Mint fhall faithfully and &ri@ly adhere to this flandard. . It is 
according to this ftandard, and under this folemn guaranty, 
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« that ell our eftablifhments are fixed; all our contracts, publi¢ 
¢ and private, foreign and domeftic, are made and regulated. 


‘ Is it not felf-evident then, that no alteration can be made ig 
the ftandard of money, without an opprobrious breach of the 
‘public faith with all the world; without infringement of pri- 
vate property ; without falfifying of all precedent contraéts; 
without the rifque at leaft of producing infinite diforders, dif- 
« ‘trufts, and panics among ourfelves ; as all men would‘ become 
¢ ‘thereby dubious and infecure as to what might further be done 
¢ hereafter; without creating fufpicions abroad, that there is 
© fome canker in the ftate ; without giving fuch a fhock to our 
‘ credit, as might not afterwards be eafily repaired? Thefe wild 
¢ and unjuftifiable meafures have ever been, and ever will be, 


sc ww A 


“ 


* confidered as a kind of public declaration of fome inward debi- 


‘ lity and decay; and the difcredit occafioned thereby, has ever 
‘. proved injurious to thofe who ufed them. All payments abroad 
* are regulated by the cour/e of Exchange, and that is founded 
¢ upon the intrinfic values, and not on the mere names of coins, 
‘But having once broke the public faith, and curtailed the fettled 


© and long eftablifhed meafure of property; foreigners will make § 
* ample allowance for what we may do of this kind hereafter; F 


© and however we may cheat and rob one another, they will not 
© only fecure themfelves, but make an advantage of our difcre- 
¢ dit, by bringing the exchange againft us beyond the par. If 
© we think to avert this evil by tranfporting our coin, our having 
© debafed it will avail us nothing.’ 


After fome pertinent obfervations on our laws relating to this 
fubje&, our Author fhews, that trade abfolutely requires, andin 
effect will have, an indelible ftandard of money; the debafing 
of which would prove highly injurious to the government; 
would invalidate all preceding contraéts ; and at the fame time, 
by its affecting credit, might prove injurious to all in diftrefled 
circumftances. ‘That it would more efpecially affe& thofe wh 
live upon their own eftablifhed properties ; that it would be pro 
ductive of many evils which could not be remedied, even by a com 
trary law; and laftly, that it would occafion cutting and trant 
porting of the old coins at an under value. 


This proje& of debafing the coin is afcribed partly to weit 
Princes, ied weak counfellors, who, at the real, but not thoug! 
of, expence to themfelves, as well as to the fubject, might heret 
propoie a temporary accumulation of ready cafh in the excheque. 
It is, however, imputed more particularly to bankers, {criven 
and all forts of money- jobbers, who became thus able not onl 
to cheat all their creditors, but alfo to make large profits to thea 
felves, * by taking advantages of the fears and ignorance of th 
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¢ many; buying up the old coins at an under value, and cuttin 
é and tranfporting, or fending into the Mint all the heavieft of 
‘them,’ But aboveall, as no people were more interefted in the 
promotion of fo deftructive a fcheme than the Mint-mafters, it 
is fuggefted, that from their credit and influence, * they had the 

reateft hand in bringing about the feveral adulterations that, 
Pom time totime, have been made in coins: they had an in- 
tereft in keeping the Mint conftantly at work, and nothing 
could perpetuate this gainful trade fo effectually, as adulterating 
the ftandard of money; this, in effect, reduced all the old 
coins into mere bullion, and created an abfolute neceffity of 
‘ recoinage: by virtue of this, we peor gr were {uppofed 
¢ to be the moft competent judges, and moft to be relied upon 
‘ in thofe matters.’— 
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Our Author next enumerates the various pretences that have 
occafionally been ftarted in favour of debafing the ftandard. 


‘1. I,’ fays he, ‘ have often heard it afferted, and that by 
« men who thought themfelves very wife and knowing in thefe 


‘ matters, that our ftandard of money was too good, and fhould 
¢ be debafed. 


‘ 2. Increafing the coinage, and alfo increafing the quantity 
‘ of tale money, by giving the old names to fmaller pieces of 
‘ filver, are both urged as arguments for debafing the ftandard 


© of money, 





‘.3, The keeping our coin from being melted, or exported 
¢ alfo the examples of former times, and of foreign ftates, are al 
‘ brought as arguments for the fame purpofe, : 


© 4, The lightnefs of our coins, from long wear, &c, is urged 
© as an argument for altering the courfe of the Mint, fo as to 
* make the new coins no better than the old in common cur- 
* rency. 


‘ 5. It is faid, that debafing the coin, provided it be done 
* gradually, alittle at a time, would not be perceived, and there- 
* fore no injury to any body. 


‘ 6. Some confine the ftandard to the finenefs only of the 
© metal; and if that be but preferved, you may clip and diminifh 
* the coin as you pleafe. 


* Thefe are all common-place, thread- bare arguments, ready 
upon all occafions ; and founded only upon this fuppofition, that 
as good money may be coined at the Stamp-office, as at the 
Mint: but our modern projeétors have found out new argu- 
ments, and, as they think, very formidable ones. 
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¢ 7, Some fay, that gold is our ftandard as much as filver; 
¢ and therefore that no argument can be ufed as to the one, byt 
¢ will hold equally with refpect to the other. 


¢ 8. Others go yet further; and fay, that gold only is our ftan. 
¢ dard; that you may debafe filver coins as you pleafe, and treat 
¢ them as mere tokens, without giving any one a right to com- 
¢ plain. This is making fhort work of it, indeed, and with one 
¢ {troke demolifhing our-poor old ftandard: and in fupport of 
© this, it is faid, that gold is the ftandard of merchants; and 
©. therefore, is or ought to be the national ftandard, 


¢« There is an obvious neceffity of bringing the rates of gold 
‘ and filver coins to a jufter proportion to each other, than they 
« bear at prefent; and as fomething fhould be fpeedily done, it 
<« is faidin, favour of gold, 


‘ g. That as we have greater plenty of gold coins, and of far 
¢ oreater value, than we have of filver; fhould we Jower the 
¢ price of gold, we fhould undervalue our own treafure ; therefore 
‘ fay they, curtail the fiiver ftandard. | 


¢ 10. Some more modeft than the reft, are for debafing fome 


© of ourcoins only, as fhillings and fixpences, and leaving the § 
¢ crowns and half-crowns upon their prefent footing: they think | 


© that would be fufficient to fecure them from the odium of hav- 
* ing debafed the ftandard. 


¢ Laftly, As we are a nation indebted to foreigners, fhould we 
¢ lower the price of gold, we fhould pay our foreign creditors 
© more than we borrowed from them; therefore we fhould de- 


© bafe the filver, &c.’ 


Previous to his refutation of thefe pretences, our Author thinks 
it neceflary to remove out of the way, what he apprehends to have 
been a {tumbling block to many well meaning people, by the 
folution of the following queftion.—* Why coin and bullion of 
* the fame metal and finenefs, are not always of the fame value, 
© or will not exchange in equal quantities one for the other? 
This, we conceive, he has done fatisfaGtorily, nor does he ap- 


pear Icfs happy in his refutation of the pretences urged in fa- | 


vour of a debafement of the ftandard. Asa fpecimen of his 
fuccefs in this refpect, take his reply to number g. 


© We have already met with many pretences for debafing the 
flandard ; which, upon examination, appeared fufficiently weak 
and frivolous: but amongft them all, | think there is not on¢ 
guite fo vague and iidiculous, as this before us. Let us fup- 
pofe that the reduction wanted to be made in the rate of a gui- 
nea, is one fhilling; for it is nothing to the argument, what 
¢ the 
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¢the precife quantity really is; and that will come to be con- 
‘ fidered in another place. You fay, that if the rate of a guinea 


‘ 
¢ 
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be reduced one ihiiling, there would be a lofs of the one and 
twentieth part upon all the guineas in the nation; but that 
there would be no lofs at all upon guineas, if they were or- 
dered to pafs for twenty-one fhillings, having in them no more 
filver than there is at prefent in twenty fhillings. Strange, 
very ftrange, indeed, that there fhould be fuch magic in the 
word fhilling, and in the number twenty-one, as to make the 
fame thing, only calling it by different names, have fuch dif- 
ferent effects! It is fcarce neceflary to take any farther no- 
tice of fuch a mere jingle of words; but out of tendernefs to 
thefe young logicians, but more out of regard to thofe who 
may be deceived by them, if any fuch there can be: 1 {hall 
endeavour to fhew, that our {cheme is more favourable to them 
than their own. 


¢ x, It is felf-evident, that the nation would not lofe one far- 
thing upon all the gold it exported, by a reduction of the 
mint price of gold, For this reduction would not in the leaft 
debafe the intrinfic quality of the gold; and every guinea that 
went into foreign partsywould fetch there as much afterwards 
as it doth at prefent; unlefs, perhaps, there is now a trade 
abroad for purchafing guineas, and re-exporting them to us 
agains and if there be fuch a trade, it is much to our dif- 
advantage. 


‘2, Let us fuppofe, that the redu&ion is made, by calling 
twenty of our prefent fhillings, by the name of twenty-one 
fhillings; or, which is the fame thing, by a new coinage, 
wherein twenty-one pieces, called fhillings, are cutout of the 
fame quantity of filver, as before ufed to be put into twenty 
fhillings. Here it is felf-evident, that every one will lofe a 
fhilling upon a guinea; and that his lofs will be in the fame 
proportion, upon all the filver coins which he hath to receive, 
For, it hath been fhewed, that the prices of all things at home, 
are regulated by the filver ftandard ; and therefore they would 
foon raife againft us, in proportion as that ftandard had been 
debafed ; unlefs you think, that founding the words twenty-one 
in their ears would lull men afleep, and deprive them of their 
underftanding. By this fcheme then, the one and twentieth 
part of all their cafh, gold as well as filver, would be taken away 
from, and irrecoverably loft to, every body; and this lofs 
would fall not only upon the prefent ftock in hand, but alfo 
upon all that they had to receive for the future, in Confidera- 
ton of any contracts already made. 
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¢ 3, Let us fuppole, that the rate of a guineais, without uff 
any other indirect means, directly reduced to twenty fhillings, 
Here then, whilft his property in general is left unviolated, 
both now and in future; the only lofs any one can fuftain, is 
upon his prefent ftock in hand of guineas, and this lofs cannot 
exceed one fhilling upon each, [But it is not improbable, that 
by the falling of commodities, there might be fome abatement 
of this lofs: for, by the conceffions of thofe who abett the con- 
trary meafure, they making i to be the ftandard of mer- 
chants, foreign exchanges will alter in our favour, proportion-. 
ably to our reduction upon gold; and with the exchanges, it 
is likely, the prices of all foreign commodities, would in fome 
degree likewife alter, which would alfo caufe an abatement in 
the prices of our own. 


© It is difficult to ftate to any exactnefs, what influence fo- 
reign exchanges, or the dealings of merchants, have upon the 
prices of goods in general; that is, how far our high valuation 
of gold, and fo the mercantile trade, .may clafh with the legal 
ftandard, in meafuring the values of contraéts and of commo- 
dities: I admit, that this may have fome effe@; but I think, 
for the reafons which have been already given, that this effect 
is very inconfiderable. 


« But to bring this whole debate, as far as it any way relates 
to our prefent fubjeét, to a fhort iflue: if it be admitted, that 
contracts, and the prices of all things, are governed wholl 

by the eftablifhed filver ftandard; then it is manifeft, that if 
you alter that ftandard, the prices of all things will raife, at 
Jeaft, in that proportion: onthe other hand, if you infift that 
gold is the ftandard; then, I fay, that if you lower its price, 
and that will be equally done by either of the preceding. me- 
thods, the prices of all things will fall proportionably. , But 
whether yold hath any fharé jointly with filver, in fettling and 
meafuring the prices of things; or whether gold takes all upon 
itfelf, it is as clear as the day, that according to which method 
is taken in adjufting the prefent difproportion between the Jegal 
rates of gold and filver, there will follow a difference, at leaft, 
in the prices of things in general, to the full amount of,that 
difproportion : and itis as clear, that our method of reducing 
them would be by much the moft favourable to the prefent 
pofleffors of guineas, as well as a fecurity to them of their full 
property for the future ; which, by the other method, would 
be invaded and taken from them, to the whole amount of the 
reduction or debafement of the ftandard. Butis there need of 
balancing fo exactly, the immediate profits and lofs between 
thefe two different methods of reducing the price of. gold ? 
The one, all the world knows, is fair, equitable, and perfectly 
* agrec=' 
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¢ agreeable to public faith ; whilft the other would be reproach- 
¢ ful, unjuft, and a thoufand ways injurious, both to the ftate 
é and to individuals,’— 


It is almoft impoffible to abftraét the whole {cope of an Au- 
thor, who, like our Effayift, though always perfpicuous, Jabours 
to be concife: however, it is hoped, that what has been already 
given, from him, will be fufficient to excite the inquifitive Reader 
to with a greater intimacy with him, After having anfwered the 
above-quoted pretences, he adds a few more general reflections 
on the confequences of debafing the ftandard ; and particularly 
animadverts judicioufly and fmartly on an infinuation in Mr, Pof- 
tlethwayt’s Britain’s Commercial Intereft explained and improved*, 
that * the profperity of France was greatly owing to pranks that 
s¢ had been played with the coin by Lewis XIV.” 


Seeing a further regulation of our weights and meafures feems 
to be generally wifhed for, and was the laft feffions of Parliament 
under the confideration of the Legiflature, it is imagined, the 
infertion of the Poftfcript to this performance, which is appro- 
priated to this fubjeét, (a fubject of no lefs concern to private in- 
dividuals, than to the community in general) will not be un- 
pleafing. 


‘ The utility and neceffity of having ftandard meafures, are very 
* evident; and at the firfteftablifhing of thefe, it is quite indiffer- 
© ent what are the fpecific quantities aflumed: the firft round 
* pebble, and the firft ftrait {tick that came to hand, would make 
¢ as good ftandard meafures, the one of a pound, and the other 
* of ayard, fuppofe, as any that could be fixed upon. But I 
¢ do not know whether it hath been duly attended to, that all 
« ftandard meafures, whether of weight or extenfion, mutt, in 
€ the nature of things, be waits; that is, a ftandard properly fo 
© called, muft be one determinate individual thing. The parts 
* and multiples of this ftandard, wherever made by art, can only 
* be confidered as approximations to the truth, or to thofe parts 
© and multiples, which they are fuppofed to reprefent; and thefe 
§ will be more or lefs accurate, according to the {kill and care 
$ of the artifts employed in making them. Thofe artificial 
$ parts and multiples of the true ftandard, when made with due 
* care, might be kept in proper places as {tandards, for the com- 
€ paring of others with them. But the true original ftandard, 
$ to which thefe artificial parts and multiples are referred, muft 
* be, as above obferved, one individual thing, not fubjeét to 
$ doubts and fcruples, arifing from human inaccuracies in the 
§ forming of it. Upon this principle, there can be in the Ex- 


* An account of this Work may befeen in the Review, Vol.XVII, 
Page 3°7- 
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chequer but one ftandard-weight; fuppofe this be the Troy- 
pound; then the ounces, and their multiples there to be met 
with, are to be deemed only as artificial approximations to the 
juft weights, intended by them refpectively ; and this may be 
deemed fufficient for all common purpofes. Alawthen fhould 
declare explicitly, what piece or pieces, taken conjunctly, of 
metal now in the Exchequer, is the real ftandard weight of 
the kingdom. * No more than this is neceflary to make the 
ftandard unit we have been fpeaking of; and if we have no 
fuch thing, it is a reproach to this enlightened age. 


< It is apity that we have two forts of weights, Troy and 
Averdupois ; but one of thefe being made the ftandard, and I 
think for many reafons, that that fhould be the pound Troy ; 
it may be fufficient, after comparing the weights we have of 
each together, to declare, in parts not lefs than grains, what 

proportion a pound of the one bears to the other made the 
ftandard. The law, by only naming the different parts of 
each, and declaring the proportions which they feverally bear to 
the whole, will fettle their quantities exactly, without leaving 
or creating thofe doubts that the inaccuracies of human art are 
liable to. 


¢ In like manner, if a yard be our ftandard of extenfion; this 
fhould be a clean ftrait metalline rod, with its ends fmooth, 
and of a proper figure; or that extenfion laid betwixt two 
points upon a rod of a greater iength. ‘This rod being for 
conveniency divided as accurately as can be into parts; the 
feet and inches there exprefled, are to be deemed neverthelefs 
only as artificial approximations to the true ftandard. The 
longitudinal ftandard, as here the yard, muft be the real and 
only ftandard of all other meafures, whether fuperficial or fo- 
lid. Suppofe a gallon is our ftandard meafure of capacity ; if 
we would avoid difficulties and abfurdities, the way of making 
this ftandard is, by declaring how many cubic inches make a 
gallon, and not by appointing a certain veffel to be that mea- 


* The ftandard fhould be one clean piece of metal, kept under the 
locks of fome of the principal officers of ttate; and, I think it fhould 
not be acceflible to any one, without their perfonal prefence, if not 
of a certain number of other piivy-counfellors. All the ufe that 
there need be made of this ftandard, would be for the adjufting of 
duplicates, or reprefentatives of it, which might be kept in the fe- 


‘veral offices, as thofe things called ftandards are at prefent. 


Thefe being adjufted with due care and exa@tnefs, together’ with 
their artificial parts, or multiples, the law might declare to be fuf- 
ficiently exact, or near to the true ftandard for commonufe. And 
te thefe all perfons might have recourfe at fuch proper feafons as the 


* law fhould dire&t, upon paying of very moderate fees, 


© fure; 
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¢ fure; but it might be declared with propriety enough, that 
< fuch a veflel is {ufficiently near to the true gallon. It would 
© be agreater abfurdity itill to fay, that fuch aveflel, as a bufhel 
¢ for inftaace, fhall contain or meafure fo much, and alfo weigh 
¢ fo much of anything. For weights, and meafures of exten- 
‘ fion, are utterly incomparable, . But it would be no abfurdity 
¢ to call acertain weight of corn, for inftance, by the name of 
¢ bufhel, provided that at the fame time all reference to meafure 
¢ be excluded. 


¢ Thefe obfervations about ftandard weights and meafures, 
¢ may perhaps be deemed foreign to our fubject, but they are of 
© confequence, and I could not expect a fitter opportunity of 


‘ offering them to the public.’ L 


The Life of William of Wykeham, Bifbop of Winchefer. Col- 
leéted from Records, Regifters, Manufcripts, and other au- 
thentic Evidences. By Robert Lowth, D. D.’ Prebendary of 


Durham, and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty. 8vo. 
5s» Millar, . 





N a fenfible and modef Preface to this work, the learned 

and judicious Author informs us, that he had no other mo- 
tive to undertake it, than his earne(t defire of exprefling, in the 
beft manner he was able, his fenfe of the great obligations he 
‘has to the two learned and flourifhing Societies of Wykeham’s 
foundation, and to their pious and munificent Founder. 


As to the work itfelf, it is executed with care, accuracy, and 
judgment: The Dodétor has been at great pains in colleéting all 
the beft and moft authentic materials that lay within his know- 
lege or his reach; and in digefting and compofing them he has 
chiefly ftudied clearnefs of method, and plainnefs of narration. 
His view, he tells us, was not elegance and ornament, but evi- 
dence and truth ; nor does he pretend to entertain and amufe, 
but merely to inform and explain. He has taken care to affirm 
nothing pofitively without fufficient warrant, and to give exact 
references to his authorities ; and that the Reader may be able 
to judge what degree of credit is due to the feveral authorities 
fo frequently cited, he gives, in his Preface, a particular de- 
fcription, and an exact account, of fuch of them as are not 
commonly to be met with, or generally known, under the féve- 
ral titles by which they are referred to, 
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4 The Life of William of Wykeham, 


The work is divided into nine fections, of each of which we 
fhall give our Readers a fhort view. In the firit, we have an 
account of Wykeham from his birth to his being made Bithop 
of Winchefter.—He was born at Wykeham in Hampthire, in 
the year 1324, in the eighteenth year of Edward the fecond. 
His parents were perfons of good reputation and character, but 
in fuch narrow circumftances, that they could not afford to give 
him a liberal education. This deficiency, however, was fu 
plied by fome generous patron, who maintained him at fchool 
at Winchefter, where he was inftruéted in grammatical learn- 
ing, and gave early proofs of his piety and diligence. 


The later Writers of Wykeham’s life, have generally men- 
tioned his removing from Winchefter to Oxford, to profecute 
his ftudies; and that he continued there almoft fix years ; but 
our Author thinks they have no fufficient authority for what they 
fay; and is of opinion that he never ftudied in any univerfity. 
And, indeed, as he obferves, whoever confiders the miferable 
flate of learning in general, and in particular in the univerfity 
of Oxford, in that age, will not think it any difadvantage to 
him to have been led into a different courfe of ftudies. 


* It was juft at the time,’ fays the Dodlor, ¢ when Wyke- 
¢ ham muft have been at the univerlity of Oxford, if he had 
ever been there at all, that certain logical contentions, turning 
merely upon words, fo far prevailed, as to divide the Scholars 
into perpetual factions, and to become almoft the only object 
of their ftudies and attention. The Nominals lifted them- 
felves under the ftandard of Occham the invincible Door, 
in oppofiion to the Reals, the followers of Duns Scotus, 
entitled the Subtile Doétor. This occafioned the revival of 
the old quarrels between the Northern and Southern men: 
the former, for want of a better reafon as it feems, joined 
themfelves to the party of their countryman Scotus; and con- 
fequently the latter, out of mere {pirit of oppofition, fiding 
with Occham. ‘The confequence of thefe difputes was not 
only the eftablifhing in the fchools an unintelligible jargon, 
(the thing that is chiefly meant at this time when they talk of 
knowlege and learning) but the introducing a fcandalous bar- 
barity and brutality of manners, into the place appropriated 
to the ftudies of humanity and politenefs. The parties in 
their madnefs foon tranfgrefled the bounds of academical dif- 
putation, and came to blows: they had frequent battles, 
which generally ended in bloodfhed. Six years fpent at the 
univerfity juft at this time, and in that part of life in which 
prejudices of all kinds take the fafteft hold, and make the moft 
‘ lafting impreffion, might have unhappily given a wrong turn 
* toa perfon of as great genius, as cmenhre knowlege, and . 
* foun 
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€ found judgment, as any which that age produced. As hehad 
© acapacity that would probably have carried him to the top of 
‘ any profeffion into which he might have chanced to have been 
¢ thrown, he might indeed have become an eminent Schoolman, 
‘ an Irrefragable perhaps, or even a Seraphic Doétor: but we 
¢ fhould have abfolutely loft the great State(man, and the ge- 
¢ nerous Patron and Promoter of true learning. 


© *T was certainly for abilities very different from what were 
< commonly attained at that time in the univerfity that Wyke- 
¢ ham was recommended to Edward the third, He is faid to 
© have been brought to Court, and placed there in the King’s 
‘ fervice, when he was about two or three and twenty years of 
¢ age. What employment he had thereat this time, (if he was 
¢ really employed by the King fo foon) I cannot fay: for the 
© firft office which he appears upon record to have borne, was 
* that of Clerk of all the King’s works in his manors of Henle 
‘ and Yefhampfted. The patent conferring this office upon 
¢ him, is dated the roth of May, 1356. ‘The 30th of Octo- 
ber following he was made Surveyor of the King’s works at 
the caftle and in the park of Windfor. By this patent he had 
powers given him to prefs all forts of Artificers, and to pro- 
vide ftone, timber, and all other materials, and carriages. 
© He had one fhilling a day while he ftayed at Windfor, two 
€ fhillings when he went elfewhere on his employment, and 
* three fhillings a week for his‘Clerk. On the 14th of Novem- 
‘ ber, 1357, he received a grant from the King of one fhilling 
‘ aday, payable at the Exchequer, over and above his former 
“ wages and falary. ~I'was by the advice and perfuafion of 
¢ Wykeham, that the King was induced to pull down great 
« part of the caftle of Windfor, and to rebuild it in the magni- 
« ficent manner in which it now appears; and the execution of 
« this great work he committed entirely tohim. Wykeham had 
« likewife the fole direction of the building of Queenbourough 
« Caftle: the difficulties arifing from the nature of the ground, 
<« and the lownefs of the fituation, did not difeourage him from 
<« advifing and undertaking this work; and in the event they 


<« only ferved to difplay more evidently the {kill and abilities of 
« the Architeét. 


‘ Wykeham acquitted himfelf fo much to the King’s fatif- 

‘ faction in the execution of thefe employments, that he gain- 
* ed aconfiderable place in his mafter’s favour, and grew daily 
* inhis affeCtions: for from henceforth we find the King conti- 
* nually heaping upon him preferments both civil and ecclefiaftt- 
‘cal. It feems to have been all along his defign to take upon 
* him holy Orders: he is ftiled Clericus in all the above-menti- 
* oned patents ; -I find him called fo as early as the year 1352. 
‘ He 
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© He had as yet only the Clerical Tonfure, or fome of the lower 
© Orders. ‘The firft ecclefiaftical preferment which was con- 
© ferred upon him, was the Reétory of Pulham in Norfolk, by 
‘ the King’s prefentation: it is dated the 30th of November, 
< 1357. He met with fome difficulties with regard to this pre- 
ferment from the Court of Rome; wherefore he received from 
the King, on the 16th of April, 1359, a grant of two hun- 
dred pounds a year over and above his former appointments, 
until he fhould get quiet poffeffion of the church of Pulham, 
or fome other benefice to the value of one hundred marks,’ 


ena k A 


Our Author goes on 'to acquaint us, that Wykeham attended 
upon the King in the month of Oober, 1360; at Calais, when 
the treaty of Bretigny was folemnly ratified, and confirmed by 
the reciprocal oaths of the Kings of England and France in per- 
fon. He then gives us a lift of his ecclefiaftical and civil pre- 
ferments ; and clofes the fection with telling us, that the King 
might eafily have procured him a Bifhopric before this time ; 
but that, as Bifhoprics were not abfolutely in his difpofal, nor 
tranflations from one Bifhopric to another become the common 
fteps of advancement in the Church, he feems to have referved 
him for the Bifhopric of Winchefter, which in point of honour 
and revenue would be a proper ftation for his favourite Minifter, 
and which, in the courfe of nature, muft fhortly become va- 
cant. 


The fecond fection is introduced with an account of Wyke- 
ham’s being unanimoufly elected to fucceed William de Edyng- 
don Bifhop of Winchefter, who died on the 8th of O&ober, 
1366. The Congé d’elire is dated O&ober the 13th. The 
King ‘approved the eleétion on the 24th of the fame month. 
The Pope conftituted him Adminiftrator of the Spiritualties 
and Temporalties of the vacant See, by his bull dated Decem- 
ber the r1thof the fame year: and he was admitted to the ad- 
miniftration of the Spiritualties by the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, February the 22d following. By his bull of July the 
14th, 1367, the Pope gave him leave to be confecrated, referr- 
ing in it tothe bull of Provifion of the fame date, by which he 
confers on him the Bifhopric. He was confecrated in St. Paul’s 
London, on the roth of Oétober, 1367, and two days after 
received from the King the grant of the Temporalties of the 
Bifhopri¢. Thus it was a whole year from the time of the va- 
cancy, and even from the time of his election, before he could 
get into full poffeffion of his new dignity. 


‘ The delay whieh this affair met with,’ continues our Bio- 
-grapher, ‘ has been taken noticeof by many Authors; fome of 
* whom have affigned no reafon for it; others, chiefly the latter 
: * Writers, 
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Writers, have given a falfe one. Some fay, that the King, 
was very unwilling to promote to fo high a ftation in the 
Church, a perfon who was very deficient in point of learning : 
this is not at all probable ; Me was recommended by 
the King, the election was made, and was approved by him, 
all within fixteen days after the vacancy happened; with as 
much difpatch as was poffible in an affair of this nature. 
Others pretend that the Pope made the fame objection: the 
contrary to this appears from the words of the bull above- 
mentioned, dated December the 11th, 1366, in which the 


¢ Pope fpeaks of Wykeham as ** recommended to him, by the 
« teftimony of many perfons worthy of credit, for his know- 
“ lege ot letters, his probity of life and manners, and his pru- 
« dence and circumfpeétion in affairs both fpiritual and tempo- 
«< ral.” ¢ Which teftimony of his learning is the more to be 
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infifted upon, as it appears on examining all the bulls of this 
kind that occur in Rymer’s Colleétion of public Records 
through this century, that this part of the bull, in which the 
character of the perfon preferred is given, for the moft part 
runs in more general terms, and has more frequently than 
otherwife no mention of Iearning at all. The Pope was fo 
far from making the objection, that he feems fully perfuaded 
that there was really no room for it: for we may be fure the 
Court of Rome had more addrefs than to go out of its way, 
and depart from a common form, to compliment a perfon for 
the very quality in which he was notorioufly deficient. 


‘ But the true flate of the cafe, and the reafon of this delay 


_on the fide of the Pope, feems to.be this. Since the time of 


Henry the third, the Kings and, Parliaments of England had 


_refolutely oppofed the ufurpations of the See of. Rome, one 


confiderable article of which among many, was the Pope’s af- 
fuming to himfelf the difpofal of all Church Preferments by 
way of provifion, and refervation. The pretence was, that 
the Holy Father, out of his great care for the welfare of the 
Church in general, and that of fuch a diocefe fuppofe in par- 
ticular, had provided for it beforehand a proper and ufeful per- 
fon to prefide over it, left in cafe of a vacancy it might fuffer 
detriment, by being long deftitute of aPaftor; for which rea- 
fon, out of the plenitude of his authority, he re/erved to him- 
felf for this tura the difpofal of the faid Bifhopric, decreeing 
from that time forward all interpofition or attempts to the 
contrary of all perfons whatfoever null and void. ‘The moft 
effectual method of putting an end to thefe encroachments on 
the rights of the King, Chapters, and Patrons, feemed to have 
been taken under Edward the third, by the Statutes of Provi- 
fors and Premunire; however, the Pope ftill continued his 
‘ pretenfions, 
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pretenfions, and his provifions in reality took place ; only thé 
perfon fo preferred, was obliged to renounce in form, all man- 
ner of right to the temporalties which might be derived to him 
from the Bull of Proviton, and all words contained in it preju- 
dicial to the rights of the Crown. ‘This was the occafion of 
perpetual difputes between the King and the Pope, and of the 
delay in the prefent cafe. Wykeham was probably a perfon 
very agreeable to the Pope, who had feveral times made ufe of — 
his intereft with the King: and we fee that at this very time 
he made no difficulty of granting to him, as to the prefump- 
tive fucceflor, the adminiftration of the vacant See. The 
point in queftion was not, whether Wykeham fhould have 
the Bifhopric of Winchefter or not; but by what title, and 
by whom it fhould be conferred on him. The Pope’s right 
of provifion was not to be dropt in the difpofal of. fo great a 


‘preferment, and when he had an opportunity by it of making 


a merit with the firft Minifter of the greateft Prince in Eu- 
rope. The King defended the right of eleétion: the Pope 
pretended, that election in this cafe gave no right to the Bis 
fhopric, and would have it acknowleged as a favour from hime 
felf. The King had fo great a regard for Wykeham, that hé 
condefcended at laft to form an intereft with the Pope, to in- 
duce him to recede a little from his pretenfions. He wrote to 
the Duke of Bourbon, one of his hoftages for the King of 
France, to whom he had granted leave of abfence about 2 
year before, and had lately prolonged it at the Pope’s requeft, 
defiring him to prevail with the Pope to confirm Wykeham’s 
election. The Duke went to Avignon, where the Pope thea 
refided, and follicited the affair in perfon. He was glad of 
this opportunity of laying the King and his Minifter under ant 
obligation to him. And it is probable, that in confideratioa 
of this fervice the King the more readily granted him his li- 
berty the year following, on his paying forty thoufand crowns 
for -hisranfom. The Bope was as well, pleafed to receive 4 
petition from the King of England ; ’twas the very thing he 
propofed to himfelf by all this delay. He fo far complied with 
it, as to end the difpute without determining the merits of the 
caufe: according to the general maxim of the Court of Rome; 
never to give up its pretenfions in any cafe whatfoever; but 
rather to yield to the defire of an opponent too powerful to be 
refifted, as out of mere grace and favour, without admitting 
his claim. However, in the prefent cafe it feems to have been 
agreed, that each party fhould in fome meafure allow the pre- 
tenfions of the other. Accordingly the Pope’s bull of jaly 
the 14th, 1367, before-mentiored, in which he refers to the 
Bull of Provifion, is neyerthelefs directed to William Bifhop 


* Eleét of Winchefter: and on the other hand the King in his 


* letters 
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“ tettets patent of the 12th of Otober, 1 367; by which he 

grants him the Temporalties of the Bifhopric, acknowleges 
‘ him Bithop of Winckheiter by the Pope’s provifion, without 
© mentioning his election. He was inthroned in the cathedral 
© church of _Winchefter by William de Afkeby, Archdeacon of 
¢ Northampton; by cotnmiffion from the Cardinal Archdeacon 
© of Canterbury’s Brocutatel Géneral, on the gth of July, 1368; 
‘ who acknowleges him 6 be Bifhop of Winchefter by eleéti- 
© on; coffitmation, dnd corf€cration, without any mention at 
¢ all of thé Pope’s provifidn,’ 


As foon a8 the difpute Between the King and the Pope was ac- 
commodated, Wykeham, beitig now qualified by his advance- 
metitin the Church, to receive the higheft dignity in the State, 
was cornftitated Chancellor of England. He was even poffefled 
of this gteat office while he was only Bifhop eleé&t; for he was 
confirmed in it on the 17th of September, 1367. Confidering: 
the infinite multiplicity of affairs which he had tranfacted for the 
King, in thé feveral employments with which he had been en- 
trufted, # was tmpofiible for the mroft upright or prident man 
to fave adtedl in'every patticular with fo much exaétnels and cau- 
fion as'to guard againft the erivy and ‘malice of thofe enemies, 
which’ high ftation in a‘Court is fure to create. A's therefore he 
hadnow quitted fome of thofe employménts, nO more to be en- 

aged in them, and was to aét from henceforth in a new {phére; 
he thought it proper to fecure himfelf with regard to the paft; 
by obtaining a full acquittance and difcharge from the King; 
This the King granted him inthe moft ample manner, by his 
letters patent, dated May the 22d, 1368. 


’ 


In 1371 he delivered the gteat feal to the King; in confe- 
quence of a complaint made by the Parliament, that the go- 
vernmetit of the realm had been for a long time in the hands of 
Eccleftaftics, by whith many mifchiefs had in times paft hap- 
pened, and more might happen in times to come, to the difhe- 
rifon of the Crown, and great prejudice of the kingdom. There 
is no reafon to conclude, -however,. that hé was difmifled with 
any marks of the King’s difpleafure,- or that he was himfelf dif 
fatisfied with his removal, 


Inthe beginning of the thitd feGtion, our Author tells us, that 
though Wykeham was fo deeply engaged in affairs of fate, yet 
he'was not in the mean time wanting to his epifcopal funétion, 
or remifs in the care of his diocefe. One of the firft things that 
required his attention, was the care of the epifcopal Houles and 
buildings of atl forts; which his predeceffor had left very much 
out of repair in general, ahd many of them ina ruinous condi- 
tion. “The buildings belonging to the Bifhops of Winchefter, 
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were at-this time very large and numerous, and Wykeham im- 
mediately fet about the great work of repairing them all in fuch’ 
a manner as might have been expected from one of his generous 
fpirit, and of his {kill and experience in Architecture. In the 
year 1373 he held a vifitation of his whole diocefe; not only: 
of the fecular Clergy through the feveral Deaneries, but alfo of 
the Monafteries, and religious Houfes of all forts, which he 
vifited in perfon. The next year he fent his Commiffioners with 
powers to correct and reform the feveral irregularities and abufes 
which he had difcovered in the courfe of his vifitation. 


Some years afterwards, having vilited three. feveral times all 
the religious Houfes throughout his diocefe, and being well in-, 
formed of the ftate and condition of each, and of the particular 
abu‘es which required correétion and reformation, befide the or- 
ders which he had already given, and the remedies which he had 
occafionally applied by his Commiffioners, he now iflued his in- 
junctions to each of them. They were accommodated to their 
feveral exigences, and intended to correct the abufes introduced, 
and to recal them all to a ftrit obfervation of the rules of their 
refpective orders. Many of thefe injunctions, our Author fays, 
are ftill extant, and are evident monuments of the care and at- 
tention with which he difcharged this part of his epifcopal duty. 


' € But the zeal and diligence with which the Bifhop purfued 
the wholefome work of difcipline,’ continues the Doétor, 
and the reformation of abules,' will be beft exemplified by an 
account of his proceedings in the vifitation of the hofpital of 
St. Crofs ; of which we are able to give a more particular de- 
tail, as he met with fome difficu'ties and obftructions in them, 
ard was, upon that occafion, engaged in a long and trouble- 
fome difpute. It will be neceflary to premife an account of 
the foundation and conftitution of this ample and remarkable 
charity ; which, if it is more particular than is elfewhere to 


be met with, will not, perhaps, -be the lefs agreeable to the 
curious Reader. | 


‘ 
* 
‘a 
7 
+ 
. 
& 
‘ 
» 
. 
* The hofpital of St. Crofs, atSparkeford, near Winchefter, 
was founded by Henry de Blois, Bifhopof Winchefter, and 
brother to King Stephen, about the year 1136, for the health 
of his own foul, .and the fouls of his predeceflors, and of the 
Kings of England. ‘The Founder’s inftitution requires, That 
thirteen poor men, fo decayed and paft their ftrength, that 
without charitable affiftance they cannot maintain themfelves, 
fhall abide continually in the hofpital, who fhall be provided 
with proper cloathing, and beds fuitable to their infirmities; 
and {hall have an allowance daily of good wheat bread,: good 
beer, three mezics each for dinner, and one for fupper. . If 
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any one of thefe fhall happen to recover his health and flrength, 
he fhall be. re‘pectfully difcharged, and another taken in in 
his place, ‘That befides thefe thirteen poor, an hundred other 

oor, of modeft behaviour, and the moft indigent thatcan be 
found, fhall be received daily at dinner time; who fhall have 
each a loaf of*coarfer bread, one mefs, and a proper allow- 
ance of beer, with leave to carry away with them whatever 
remains of their meat and drink after dinner. The Founder 
allo ordered other charities to be diftributed to the Poor in ge- 
neral, as the revenues of the Hofpital fhould be able to bear, 
the whole of which was to be applied to fuch ufes. 


‘ The endowment of the Hofpital confifted chiefly of the 
impropriations of nineteen confiderable rectories, for the mott. 
part belonging to the diocefe of Winchefter, and of the Bi- 
fhop’s patronage; the greateft part of which were afterwards 
converted into annual penfions. Ido not find when, or by 
what means this alteration was made; but it feems to have 
taken place not long after the firft foundation of the Hofpital. 
The revenues of the Hofpital appear, by an old record of in- 
quifition, produced in Wykeham’s time by the Prior of Win- 
chefter, from the archives of his monaftery, without date, 
tohave amounted to about 250]. per annum; ‘they @re faid 
by Wykeham in his letters to the Pope, to be above 3001. per 
annum; and are proved by the teftimony of one who had 
been long Steward of the Hofpital, and many others, to have 
been, at thattime, above 400]. perannum. ‘The whole re- 
venues of the Hofpital were free from all taxes both to the 
King and Pope, as being wholly appropriated to the Poor ; 
except 71. 4s. 6d. (called elfewhere $1.) perannum, which 
was the valuation of the Prior’s, or Mafter’s portion. 


© The particular allowances to the Poor, with their valuati- 
ons, according to the above-mentioned record of inquifition, 
were as follows: Each of the thirteen fecular brethren had 
daily one loaf of good wheat bread, of five marks weight; 
(or three pounds four ounces ;) one gallon and a half of good 
fmall beer ; a fufficient quantity of pottage ; three mefies at 
dinner, namely, one mets called AZertrel/, made of milk and 
Waftelbred, one mefs of flefh or fifh, and one pittance as the day 
fhould require; and one me(fs of fupper: the whole valued 
ati7d. q. aweek; in Wykeham’s time at three pence aday. 
On fix holidays in the year they had white bread and ale in 
the fame quantities; and one of their mefles was roaft-meat, 
or fifh of a better fort; andon the eves of thofe holidays, and 
that of the Founder’s obit, they had an extraordinary, allow~- 
ance of four gallons of aleamong them. ‘The hundred Poor_ 
were fed in a place called Hundred-mennefhall: each of the 
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had a loaf of coarfer bread of five marks weight, three quarfy 
of fmall beer, a fufficient quantity of pottage, or a mefs of 
pulfe, oneherring, or two pilchers, or two eggs, or one far. 
thing’s worth of cheefe; value 3d. q. a week: of which 
hundred Poor were always thirteen of the poorer fcholars of 
the great Grammar School of Winchefter, fent by the School. 
mafter. On the anniverfary of the Founder’s obit, Auguftg, 
being the eve of St. Laurence, three hundred Poor were te. 
‘ ceived at the Hofpital: to cach of the firft hundred were given 
© one loaf, and one mefs of the fame fort with thofe of the 
¢ Brethern’s ordinary allowance, and three quarts of beer; to 
¢ the fecond hundred was given the ufual Hundredman’s allow. 
© ance; and to-each of the third hundred half a loaf of the 
¢ Brethren’s bread. On fix holidays in the year the hundred 


de 
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* men had each a loaf of the better fort of bread, and a double | 


‘ mefs. ‘There were belides, maintained in the Hofpital, a 
© Steward, with his two fervants and two horfes, a Porter, 
* twelve Scrvauts, two teams of fix horfes each, and thre 
§ Carters. 


¢ The Founder had conftituted the Maftcr and Brethren of 
© the Hofpital of St. John of Jerufalem Guardians and Admi- 
© niftrators of his Hofpital of St. Crof:, faving to the Bifhopd 
© Winchefter his canonical Jurifdiction, A difpute arifing be 
© tween Richard Toclive Bifhop of Winchefter, immediate fue. 
© ceflor to Henry de Blois, and the Mafter and Brethren of S& 
‘ John of Jerufalem, concerning the adminiftration of the Hof 
‘ pital; King Henry the fecond interpofed, and by his media 
© tion an agreement was made betweenthem. The Mafter anf 
© Brethren ceded to the Bifhop of Winchefter and his fucceflon 
© the adminiflration of the Hofpital, the Bifhop giving them the 
‘ impropriation of the churches of Mordon and Hanniton fot 
“ the payment of fifty three marks per annum, and procuring 
* them a difcharge from the penfion of ten marks, two wax Cale 
© dies, and ten pounds of wax, paid tothe Monks of Se Swi 
‘ thun, for the Houfe.of St. Crofs: and the Bifhop moreover, ott 
* of regard to God, and for the health of the King’s foul, ant 
* his own, (and becaufe the revenues of the Hofpital were fut 


* ficient for the maintenance of many more poor, and ougit} 


* not to be converted to other ufes, as Wykeham reprefents t0 
“ the Pope) otders, that befides the number inftituted by tht 
§ Founder, one hundred additional] Poor fhould alfo be fed-eve 


© day in the fame manner at the Hofpital. This abn 


* dated April the roth, 1185, and was made at Dover inth 
© prefence of the King, and attefted by him. This new inft 
* tution of feeding an hundred additional Poor was not of Jong 
continuance: it hadceafed long before Wykeham’s time ; anl 
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‘ inflead of it, by what authority I cannot fay, was introduced 
‘ the eftablifhment of four Priefts, thirteen fecular Clerks, and 
¢ feven Chorifters, who were maintained in the Ho/pital for the 
‘ performance of divine fervice in the church. ‘The four Priefts 


« dined at the Mafter’s table, and had each a ftipend of 3]. 6s. 


‘$d. per annum ; the thirteen Clerks had each daily ailoaf of | 


‘ wheat bread, weight fixty one fhillings and eight pence, (i. e. 
«three pounds and an ounce) three quarts of beer, and one 
«mes of fiefh or fifth of the Brethren was allotted to two of 
«them; the feven Chorifters had each one loaf of the common 
«family bread, and the fragments of the Mafter’s table and 
‘common hall, fo as to have a fufficient provifion; and were 
¢ taught at fchool in the Holfpital.’ 


Our Author goes on to give a particular account of the man- 
ner in which Wykeham _ procceded againft the Mafters of this 
Hofpital, which he perfectly reinftated in all its rights ; reftoring 
the Charity to its original defign, and leaving it under fuch due 
regulation, that his immediate iucceffor Beautort, having refolv- 
ed to difpofe of fome part of his great wealth to the like purpofes, 
chofe rather to make an enlargement of this inititution, than to 
erect a new one of his own. 


Wykeham was warned by the great abufes which he had feen 
at St. Cro’s, to keep a more watchful eye upon other Charities 
of the fame nature, and at the fame time that he was thus en- 
gaged in the reformation of thefe charitable inftitutions, he was 
forming the plan of a much more noble and extenfive founda- 
tion of his own, and taking his meafures for putting it in exe- 
cution, He had long refolved to difpofe of the wealth which 
Divine Providence had fo abundantly beftowed upon him, to 
fome charitable ufe, and for the public good; but was greatly 
embarrafled when he came to fix his choice upon fome defign 
that was like to prove moft beneficial, and leaft liable to abufe, 
After much deliberation, and devout invocation of the Divine 
Affiftance, confidering how greatly the number of the Clergy 
had been of late reduced by continual wars and frequent pefti- 
lences, he determined at laft, to endeavour to remedy, as far as 
he was able, this defolation of the Chutch, by relieving poor 
Scholars in their clerical education ; and to eftablifh two colleges 


| of Students for the honour of God and increafe of his worfhip, 


for the fupport and exaltation of the Chriftian faith, and for the 
improvement of the liberal arts and fciences: hoping aid truft- 
ing that men of letters and various knowlege, and bred up in 


the fear of God, would fee more clearly, and attend more ftri&t- - 


ly to the obligation lying upon them, to obferve the rules and 
directions which he fhould give them. 
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¢ Wykeham feems to have come to this réfolution,’ congj 
nues our Author, * and in fome meafure to have formed in his 
‘ mind his general plan, as early as his becoming Bithop of 
¢ Winchefter: for we find, that in little more than two year 
‘ after, he had made purchafes of feveral parcels of ground jy 
¢ the city of Oxford, which make the chief part of the fite of 
“ his college there. His college of Wincheftes, intended as, 
© nurfery for that of Oxford, was part of his original plan: fo 
‘ as early as the year 1373, before he proceeded any further in 
‘ hisdefign for the latter, he eftablifhed a fchool at Winchefter, 
* of the fame kind with the former, and for the fame purpofe 
¢ Heagreed with Richard de Herton, that for ten years, begin 
© ning from Michaelmafs of the year above-mentioned, hy 
¢ fhould diligently inftruct in grammaticai learning, as many 
* poor {cholars as the Bifhop fhould fend to him, and no other 
¢ without his leave; that the Bifhop fhould provide and allow 
him a proper affiftant; and that Herton, in cafe of his own 
iln:fs, or necefiary abfence, fhould fubftitute a proper Matte 


to fupply his place. 


en we | 


§* Wykeham’s munificence proceeded always from a conftant 
generous principle, atrue fpirit’of. liberality. It was notow 
ing to acafual impulfe, or a fudden emotion, but was the ef 
feét of mature, deliberation and prudent choice. His enjoy. 
ment of riches confifted in employing them in acts of benef 
cence; and while they were increafing upon him, he was con. 
tinually devifing proper means of difpofing of them for the 
good of the public: not delaying it till the time of his death, 
when he could keep them no longer; nor leaving to the cart 
of cthers what he could better execute himfelf; but formin 
his goad defizns early, and as foon as he had the ability, put 
ting them in execution, that he might have the fatisfaction d 
feeing the beneficial effects of them; and that by conftant ob 
fervaticn, and due experience, he might from time to tim 
improve and perfe& them, fo as to render them yet more be 
neticial,’ | 
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We are now got to the fourth fe&tion, which contains an a 
count of Wykeham’s troubles in the laft year of Edward the 
third, By his zeal for the public good, and his fteady adherenct 
to the Prince of Wales’s intereft in the Parliament of 1376, it 
oppofition to the Duke of Lancafter’s Party, and his fufpectel 
defizns, he fell under the difpleafure of the Duke ; who was moh 
highly incenfed againft him, and determined to make him fed 
the whole weight of his refentment, and the full force of his 
power. He could not, however, attempt to epprefs. a Prelat 
yn.an arbitrary way, and without any colour of Jaw, as he 
acied with regard to Sir Peter dela Mare; he therefore proce 
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articles of accufation to be brought againft the Bifhop, for di- 
vers crimes committed by him during his’ adminiftration ‘of af- 
fairs. Thefe articles our Author mentions, makes fome very 
pertinent obfervations upon them; and gives a very clear and 
diftinét account of the whole affair; to which, however, we 
muft refer our Readers. : 


Upon the acceffion of Richard the fecond to the throne, all 
difficulties with regard to Wykeham’s affair ceafed immediately : 
he was fummoned to attend at the King’s coronation, and ac- 
cordingly affifted at that ceremony, on the 15th of July,,1377: 
his pardon pafled the privy-ieal on the 31ft of the fame month, 
as foon as athing of this nature, at fuch at time, could well be 
difpatched ; and was conceived in the fulleft and moft extenfive 
terms poflible, as Lord Coke (3 Inft. chap, 105.) has particu- 
larly obferved. He was looked upon, indeed, by the people, 
during the whole of the affair, as a perfon unjuftly opprefled by 
the exorbitant power of the Duke of Lancafter ; not in the odi- 
ous light of a wicked Minifter of State, defervedly called to ac- 
count for a corrupt adminiftration. 


The fifth fe&tion contains a fhort view of civil affairs during 
the former part of the unhappy reign of Richard the fecond, 
which was fubject to all the inconveniences of a minority; un- 
fettled meafures, divided counfels, ili management in the reve- 
nues, continual loffes abroad, and dangerous feditions at home. 
Wykeham conduéted himfelf through thefe dangerous times, 
with that wifdom. and caution which might be expected from 
one of his great experience; fo as to maintain himfelf always 
in credit, and in a due degree of favour with the King, at the 
fame time that he ftood high in the efteem and conhdence of the 
people. It appears plainly from what our Author advances in 
this fection, that the nation in general wholly imputed the mal- 
adminiftration in the latter part of Edward the third’s time, fo 
much complained of, to the Duke of Lancafter, and his Party, 
and not to the Bifhop of Winchefter. 


In the fixth fection of this work we fee Wykeham applying 
himfelf to the great work of executing his defign for his two 
Colleges; upon which he had long before been determined, and 
for which he had many years been making preparations. — Bein 
now delivered ftom the perfecution of the Duke of Lancafter, 
and difengaged, as far as his high ftation and great authority 
would permit, from his former conftant attendance on public 
affairs, he was refolved to make ufe of the opportunity and lei- 
fure which thefe circumftances afforded him, of putting his grand 
icheme in execution. His whole plan, our Author obferves, 
was formed at once; and the defign was noble, uniform, and 
E 4 compleat. 
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compleat. ‘ It was no lefs,’ continues he, ‘ than to provide 
6 


for the perpetual maintenance and inftruction of two hundred 
Scholars, to afford them a liberal fupport, and to lead them 
through a perfect courfe of education ; from the firlt elements 
of letters, through the whole circle of the fciences; from the 
loweft clafs of grammatical learning, to the higheft degrees 
in the feveral faculties. It properly and naturally confifted of 
two parts, rightly forming two eftablifhments, the oné fub- 
ordinate to the other. ‘The defign of the one was to lay the 
foundations of fcience, that of the other, to raife and compleat 
the fuperftructure ; the former was to fupply the latter with 
proper fubjects, and the latter was to improve the advantages 
received inthe former. The plan was truly great, and an ori- 
ginal in its kind: as Wykeham had no example to follow in 
it, fo no perfon has yet been found, who hgs had the ability 
or generofity to follow his example, except one, and that a 
King of England, who has done him the honour to adopt and 
to copy his whole defign, 


© The work which demanded his attention at this time, was 
to ereét his college at Oxford ; the focicty of which he had 
already compleated and eftablifhed, and that fome years be- 
fore he began to raife the building. For'he proceeded here in 
the fame method which, as I have already fhewn, he took at 
Winchefter: as he began theie with ferming a private Gram- 
mar School, provided with proper Mafters, and maintained 
and fupported in it the full number of Scholars, which he af- 
terwards eftablithed in his col'ege; fo at Oxford, in the firft 
place, he formed his Society, appointed them a Governor, al- 
lowed them a liberal maintenance, provided them with lodg-: . 
ings, and gave them rules and direlions for their behaviour ; ' 
not -only that his beneficence might not feem to lie fruitlefs 
and inefeétual, while it was only employed in making his 
purchafes of lands, and railing his building, which would take 
up a confiderable time; but that he might beftow his earlieft 
attention, and greateft care in forming and perfe€ting the prin- 
cipal part of his defign, and that the life and foul, as it were, 
might be ready to intorm and animate the body of his college 
as foon as it could be finifhed, and fo the whole fyftem be at 
once compleated in every part of it. ‘This preparatory efta- 
blifhment, I imagine, took place about the fame time with 
that at Winchefter, that is, in the year 1373; which agrees 
with the account that fome Authors give, that it was feven 
years before the foundation of the building was laid: but the 

are miftaken, in fuppofing that there were only fifty Scholars 
maintained, by him in this manner ; for it appears by the Rolls 
of Accounts of New College, that in the year 1376, the So- 
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ciety confifted of a Warden and feventy Fellows, called Pau- 
peres Scholares Venerabilis Domini Domini Wilheimi de 
Wykeham Wynton Epifcopi ;, and that it bad been eftablith- 
ed, probably to the fame stumber, at leaft as early as Septem- 
ber 1375- . Richard Toneworth, F ellow of Merton College, 
was appointed by him. Governor of this Society, with the ti- 
tle of Warden, and a falary of 20]. per annum. ‘The Fel- 
lows were lodged in Blakehall, Herthall, Shulehall, Mayden- 
half, and Hamerhall: the expence of their lodging amounted 
to 10], 13s, 4d. per annum. ‘They were allowed each of 
them rs. 6d. per week for their commons: and they had 
proper fervants to attend them, who had fuitable ffipends. 


¢ Inthe year 1379, the Bifhop compleated his purchafes of 
lands for the fite of his College, and immediately took his 
meafures for ereéting his building. In the firft place, he ob- 
tained the King’s patent, granting him licence to found his 
College: it is dated June 30th, 1379. He procured likewife 
the Pope’s Bull to the fame effe&t. He publithed his Charter 
of Foundation November 26th following; by which he en- 
titled his College Seinte Marie College of Wyncheftre in Oxen- 
ford, It was then vulgarly called the New College, which 


- became in time afort of proper name for it, and: in common 


ufe continues to be fo to this day. At the fame time, upon 
the refignation of Toneworth, he conftituted his kinfman 
Nicholas Wykeham Warden, with a falary of 40]. per an- 


num. On the 5th of March following, at eicht o’clock in 


the morning, the foundation ftone was laid: the building wes 
finifhed in fix years, and the Society made their public en- 
entrance into it with much folemnity and devotion, fingin 
Litanies, and marching in.proceffion, with the Crofs borne 
before them, at nine o’clock in the morning, on the 14th of 
April, 1386. The Society confifts of a Warden and feventy 
poor Scholars, Clerks, Students in Theology, Canon and 
Civil Law, and Philofophy: twenty are appointed to the ftu- 
dy of Laws, ten of them to that of the Canon, and ten 
to that of the Civil Law; the remaining fifty are to ap- 
ply themfelves to Philofophy (or Arts) and Theology ; two 
of them, however, are permitted to apply them{¢tves te the 
ftudy of Medicine, and two likewife to that of Aftronomy ; 
all of whom are obliged to. be in Priefts Orders within a cer- 
tain time, except in cafeof lawfubimpediment. Befide thefe 
there are ten Priefts, three Clerks, and fixteen Boys or Cho- 
rifters, to minifter in the fervice of the chappel. 


‘ The body of ftatutes, which Wykeham gave to his College, 
was a work upon which he beftowed much time and conftant 
attention, It was the refult of great meditation and ftudy, 
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affifted, confirmed, and brought to maturity by long obferva- 
tion and experience. He began it with the firft eftablifhment 
of his Society, and he was continually improving and perfect- 
ing it almoft as long as he lived. And accordingly, it has been 
always confidered as the moft judicious and the moft compleat’ 
performance in its kind, and as the beft model which the 
Foun?ers of Colleges in fucceeding times had to follow, and 
which, indeed, moft of them have either copied. or clofely 
imitated.’ 





¢ While the Bifhop was enzaged in building his College at 
Oxford, he eftablithed in proper form his Society at Win- 
chefter. His charter of foundation bears date October the 
2oth, 1382, by which henominates Thomas de Cranle War- 
den, adinits the Scholars, and gives his College the fame name 
of Seinte Marie College of Wyncheftre. The next year after 
he had finifhed his building at Oxford, he began that at Win- 
chefter, for which he had obtained both the Pope’s and the 
King’s licence long before. A natural affection and preju- 
dice for the very place which he had frequented in his early 
days, feems to have had its weight in determining the fitua- 
tion of it: the fchool which Wykeham went to when he was 
a boy, was where his College now ftands. The firft ftone 
was laid on March the 26th, 1387, at nine o'clock in the 
morning: it took up fix years likewife in building ; and the 
W arden and Society made their folemn entrance into it, chant- 
ing in proceflion, at nine o’:lock in the morning, on March 
the 28th, 1393. The School had now fubfifted near twenty 
years, having been opened at Michaelmafs 1373. It was 
compleatly eftablifhed from the firft to its full number of fe- 
venty Scholars, and to all other intents and purpofes; and 
continued all along to furnith the Society at Oxford with pro- 
per fubjects by erection. It was at firft committed to the care 
of a Matter and Undermafter only : in the year 1382, it was 
placed under the fuperior government of a Warden. This 
was the whole Society that made their formal entrance into it, 
as above-mentioned. ’Till the College was ereéted, they 
were provided with Iodgings in the parifh of St. John upon 
the Hill. The firft ncmination of Fellows was made by the 
Founder onthe 20th of December, 1394. He nominated 
five only, tho’ he had at that time determined the number to 
ten. But the chappel was not yet quite finifhed; nor was it 
dedicated and confecrated till the middle of the next year: 
foon atter which, we may fuppofe, that the full number of 
Fellows, and of all other Members defigned to bear a more 
particular relation to the fervice of it, was compleated by him. 
The whole Society confifts ef a Warden, feventy poor Scho- 
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lars, to be inftru&ed in grammatical learning, ten fecular 
Priefts, perpetual Fellows, three Priefts Chaplains; three 
Clerks, and fixteen Chorifters:. and for the inftruction of the 
Scholars, a Schoolmafter, and an Undermafter or Uther. 


© The Statutes which he gave to his College at Winchefter, 
and which are referred to in the Charter of Foundation, are 
as it were the counterpart of thofe of his College at Oxford; 
he amended, improved, and enlarged the former by the fame 
{teps as he had done the latter ; and he gave the laft edition, 
and received the oaths cf the feveral Members of the Society 
to the obfervance ef them, by his Commiffaries appointed for 
that purpofe, September the gth, 1400. In this cafe he had 
no. octafion to make a particular provifion in conftituting a 
Vifitor of his College ; the fituation of it coincided with his 
defign, and he left it under the ordinary jurifdiction of the 
Diocefan, the Bifhop of Winchefter. 


¢ Wykeham enjoyed for many years the pleafure, a pleafure 
the greateit to a good and generous heart that can be enjoyed, 
of feeing the good effeéts of his own beneficence, and receiv- 
ing in them the proper reward of his pious labours; of ob- 
ferving his Colleges growing up under his eye, and continu- 
ally bringing forth thofe fruits of virtue, piety, and learning, 
which he had reafon to expect from them. They continued 
{till to rife in reputation, and furnifhed the Church and State 
with many eminent and able men in all profeffions. Not lor 
after his death, one of his own Scholars, whom he had him- 
felf feen educated in both his Societies, and raifed under his 
infpection, and probably with his favour and affiftance in con- 
junGion with his own great merits, to a confiderable degree 
of eminence, became an illuftrious follower of his great ex- 
ample. ‘This was Henry Chicheley, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury; who, befides aChantry and Hofpital, which he built 
at Higham-Ferrers, the place of his birth, founded likewife 
All Souls College in Oxford, for the maintenance of forty 
Fellows, (befide Chaplains, Clerks, and Chorifters) who, 
according to Wykeham’s plan, are appointed, twenty-four 
of them to the ftudy of Theology and Philofophy, and the 
remaining fixteen to that of the Canon and Civil pee He 
gave a handfome teftimony of his affection, efteem, and gra- 
titude towards the College in which he had received his aca- 
demical education, by a confiderable prefent, (1231. 6s. 8d. 
to be a fund for loans to the Fellows on proper occafions,) 
and by appointing Dr. Richard Andrews, one of that Society, 
and with whom he had contracted a perfona}l acquaintance 
there, to be the firft Governor of his own College. 


* Shortly 
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¢ Shortly after this Henry the fixth founded his two Colleges 
of Eton and Cambridge, entirely upon Wykeham’s plan, 
whofe ftatutes he has tranfcribed without any material altera- 
tion. While the King was employed in this pious work, he 
frequently honoured Winchefter Col!ege with his prefence ; 
not only to teftify the favour and regard which be bore to that 
Society, but that he might alfo more nearly infpect, and per- 
fonally examine the laws, the fpirit, the fuccefs, and good 
effects of an inftitution which he propofed to himfelf for a 
model, From hence it appears, that his imitation of Wyke- 
ham’s plan was not owing to a cafual thought of his own, or 
a partial recommendation from another, or an approbation 
founded only on common report or popular opinion, but was 
the refult of deliberate enquiry, of knowlege and experience. 
He came to Winchefter College five feveral times with this 
defign, and was afterward frequently there, during his refi- 
dence for above a month at Winchelter, when the Parliament 
was held there in the year 1449.’ 
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The feventh fection contains a fhort but diftin& view of civil 
affairs during the Jatter part of the reign of Richard the fecond. 
And here we fee Wykeham maintaining the fame prudent and 
fteady conduct which he had obferved in the former part of this 
troublefome reign, and recommending himfelf, by his difcretion 
and integrity, to the efteem of both parties. 


In the eighth fection we have an account of Wykeham’s 
death, which happened on the 27th of September, in the year 
¥404; after which our Author enumerates the feveral legacies, 
benefactions, and charities bequeathed by him in his Will, to- 
gether with a great variety of inftances of that extenfive and 


almoft boundle{s generofity, which peculiarly diftinguifhed the 
whole life of this illuftrious Prelate. , 


The ninth feétion contains an examination and confutation 
of. feveral things that have been publifhed to his difcredit. In 
the beginning of it, our Author acknowleges with much regret, 
that very few particulars relating to the private and domeftic 
part of Wykeham’s character, are tranfmitted down to us. 


* However,” fays he, ‘ not to omit whatever may be advan- 
* ced upon reafonable evidence, we may find him in his early 
* youth diftinguifhed for his piety and his diligence; raifing 
‘ himfelf from a low condition by his abilities, his induftry, 

and his fidelity; meriting the regard and encouragement of 
feveral worthy and eminent Patrons ; and at length raifed te 
the higheft ftations, ‘by the favour of two of the greateft men 
that this nation has to boaft of, Edward the Third, and his 
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Or 


¢ fon the Prince of Wales. We may well conclude from the 
conftant courfe, and quick progrefs of his rifing fortune, that 
he was not deficient in any of thofe accomplifhments that ge- 
nerally lay open and fmooth the way to fuccefs in the world: 
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that he was a man of lively 


parts, of an engaging addrefs, 


and an agreeable converfation, and that he had in a great de- 
gree that fort of natural penetration which, affifted with fome 
experience, is neceflary to the attainment of a ready and fure 
knowlege of men and things. It is almoft needle{s to obferve, 
that one who. was poflefled with fuch a fpirit of univerfal be- 
nevolence, muft have been the beft of Mafters, the kindeft 
and moft generous Patron, the moft conftant and affectionate 
Friend: but all this we are not left to deduce by confequence ; 
we have evident proofs of the largenefs and warmth of his 
heart in every inftance of this kind: we find the lift of his 
Friends, his Officers, his Domeftics, almoft invariably the 
fame, all receiving in their turns teftimonies of his favour, 
and rewards of their fervices; never leaving him, nor ever 


deferted by him. 


‘ As to his public character, he may be confidered in twe 


lights; as aStatefman, and as a Benefactor. 


‘ His genius for bufinefs was ftrong and univerfal: he was 
endowed by nature with a great capacity, and his induftry had 
furnifhed him with a large ftock of acquired qualifications, 
for the management of all forts of affairs; with a juft theory 


of Law in all its branches, of the Canon, the 


ivil, and 


Common Law; and a perfect knowlege of the Languages, 
and the forms which were made ufe of in praétice.. The 
monuments which remain of his acts in this kind, difcover 
throughout evident marks of uncommon abilities, of a clear 
and exact comprehenfion of things, and the greateft care and 
precifion in the execution. His fkill in Architecture feems to 
have been enly one part of that various treafure of, ufeful 
knowlege which he had laid up in ftore for occafional applica- 
tion, and not the main fund upon which he propofed to:raife 
his fortune:. his firft employments were of a very different 
kind, and he ftruck jnto this as a fair opportunity. cffered, 
prompted by the impulfe of a ready genius, and the confci- 


oufnefs of his own fufficiency for the undertaking, 


The fame 


apt and pliable genius turned. itfelf to ftate affairs, with the 
fame cafe and with equal fuccefs, Edward the third’s opinion 
of him was fully juftified: he provedan able, vigilant, indée- 
fatigable, and honeft Minifter; and at the fame time that he 
advanced daily in his Mafter’s favour, he grew in the efteem 
of the public. While he purfued: with zeal and fidelity the 
interefts of the King, he did not forget or difregard the eafe 
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and happinels of the people; but was their conftant advocate, 
and, asfar as the neceflities of the ftate would permit, always 
preferved them from exactions and oppreffions. In matters of 
doubt and difficulty he had a penetrating and a found judg- 
ment: he was ealy of accefs, open and chearful in converfa- 
tion, and ready in his anfwers to al! chat apphed to him: his 
words were not unmeaning and evafive, but his performances 
were always an{werable to his profeffions, and his actions kept 
pace with his promifes. When he faw his two great friends 
Edward the third and the Prince of Wales, both together 
evidently declining and dying, and the whole power devolving 
into other hands, ‘he had the courage, honour, and gratitude, 
to exert himfelf in behalf of thofe who could not protect him, 
in oppofition to thofe who would, in all probability, foon have 
it in their power to deftroy him: and this, as he muft have 
forefeen, in effect brought upon him that malicious attack of 
his enemies, which ferved only in the end to fhew, that his 
integrity could ftand the teverelt trial, and abide the ftriéteft 
fcrutiny ; and to produce, for the fatisfaction of pofterity, 
thofe public teftimonies of his honefty and uprightnefs, which 
we fhould otherwife have wanted. ’Tis not to be wondered, 
that fuch experience of unmerited perfecution, fhould teach 
hima leffon of caution, and make him fteady in the practice 
of it, in times of yet greater difficulty; when that uniform 
conduct of prudence and moderation, which from thenceforth 
diftinguifhes his public character, became equally expedient 
for the fafety of his King and Country, and for his own fe 

curity. ' 


© We frequently hear of men, who by the force of their ge- 
nius, by their induftry, or by their good fortune, have railed 
themfelves from the loweft {tations to the higheft degree of 
honour, power, and wealth: but how feldom do we meet: 
with thofe who have made a proper ufe of the advantages which 
they have thus happily acquired, and confidered them as de- 
pofited in their hands by Providence for the general benefit of 
mankind. In this refpect Wykeham ftands an uncommon and 
almoft fingular example of generofity and public fpirit. B 
the time that he had reached the meridian of life, he had ac- 
quired great wealth; and the remainder of his days he em- 
ployed, not in increafing it to no reafonable end, but in be- 
wing it in every way that piety, charity, and liberality 
could devife. ‘The latter half of along life he fpent in one 
continued feries of generous actions and great defigns, for the 
good of his friends, of the poor, and of his country. His 
beneficence was ever vigilant, active, and perfevering : it was 
not only ready to anfwer when opportunity called, but fought 
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© it out when it did not offer itfelf.. Noman feems to have taft- 
¢ ed morc fenfibly the pleafure of doing good; and no man had 

< ever a greater fhare of this exquifite enjayment. The foun-’ 
‘ dation of his Colleges, the principal monuments of his mu-’ 
¢ nificence, was as well calculated for the real ufe of the pub-' 
‘ lic, and as judicioufly planned, as it was nobly and generoufly ’ 
© executed. Whatever Wykeham’s attainments in letters were,’ 
‘¢ he had at leaft the good fenfe to fee, that the Clergy, tho’ 

‘ they had almoft engroffed the whole learning of that age, yet 

« were very deficient in real and ufeful knowlege : ‘befides that’ 
‘ by the particular diftreffes of the times, and the havoc that’ 
‘ feveral fucceffive plagues had made in all ranks of the people,’ 
‘ bit efpecially among the Clergy, the Church was at a lofs 

‘ for a proper fupply of fuch as were tolerably qualified for the 

‘ performance of the common fervice,. It was not vanity and 

‘ oftentation that fuggefted this defign to him ; he was prompt- 

¢ ed ,to it by the notorious exigence of the times,’ and the real 

¢ demands of the public. The deliberation with which he en- 

¢ tered upon it, and the conftant attention with which he pur- 

‘ fued it for above thirty years, fhews how much he fet his heart 

‘ upon the fuccefs of his undertaking, and how earneftly he en- 

© deavoured to fecure the effectual attainment of the end pro- 

© pofed, the promoting of true piety andlearning. Ina word, 

‘ as he was in his own time a general bleffing to his country, in 

¢ which his bounty was freely imparted to every object that could 

© come within the reach of his influence; fo the memory of 
‘ this great man merits the univerfal regard of pofterity, as of 
¢ one whofe pious and munificent defigns were direéted to the 

‘ general good of mankind, and were extended to the lJateft 

‘ ages,’ 


In the remaining part of this fection, our Author examines the 
feveral f{candalous and malicious imputations with which Wyke-. 
ham has been loaded ; and, with great exaétnefs and per{picuity, 
traces out the caufes and motives that gave birth to them, and the 
means by which they have been nurfed up, and fent abroad into 
the world. He concludes his work with the following words, 
with which we fhall clofe this article. 


‘ [have now,’ fays he, ‘ fairly laid before the Reader, ever 
* thing that I can find, which has been at any time alledged to the 
* difcredit of Wykeham: much of it of that fort which nothing 

but the obfcurity in which all private and perfonal hiftory of 
thofe times lies involved, and the confidence, that any charge 
of this kind, boldly affirmed, would not eafily admit of a dire& 
confutation, could have encouraged the moft determined ma- 
‘lice to utter. But notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, I 
* hope I have fet every thing material in fo clear a light, as to 
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© Jeave no room for doubt in any unprejudiced mind: it would’ 
‘ have been enough to have fhewn, that thefé allegations ‘are’ 
< all deftitute of proof; [think I have demonftrated their falfity,’ 
¢ I thall only add, that from the experience which I have had in‘ 
© my inquiries into this fabject, I ami fully perfuaded, that the re-’ 
< putation and character of Wykeham will always gain by be- 
¢ ing accurately examined, and fully laid open 5 that whatever’ 
| sew difeoveries may be made in the general hiftory of Kis’ 
© time, or whatever unexpected lights may be thrown uport his 
¢ particular affairs, they will all tend to advance his Nonowr, 
¢ and that nothitig but evidence and truth is required to fet forth’ 
* his life and aétions to the greateft advantage.’ 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, in the Reignof Henry VI. To which is added, 
his Hiftory of Utopia, tranflated into Enghfh; deferibing the 
mof? perfec? State of a Commonwealth, in the Manners, Reli- 
gion, and Polity of that Iftand: With Notes Hiftorical and 


Explanatory. By Ferdinando Warner, L.L.D. 8vo. 5s. ~ 


Davis, Payne, &c. 


S Biography is intended for the entertainment and inftruc- 
tion cf mankind, our Author could not have madea hap- 


9 choice of a fubjeét than the Life of Sir Thomas More: a — 


ife chequered with a varietyof incidents, both interefting in 
themfelves, and alfo ftrongly marking and: charaCterizing the 
great and good Man. 


But the merit of a work of this nature depends chiefly on’the 
manner in which it isdrawn up. Our Author has, in this re- 
fpect, ‘fo acquitted-himfelf, as not to prejudice the reputation he 
had acquired by his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory: He’ has judicioufly 
avoided the two extremes which Biographers too generally run 
mto>; neither aiming by His narrative merely to pleafe’; nor, on 
the other hand, difgufting us with any affected importance, by 
moralizing onvevery circumftance. Scarcely an. incident is re- 
lated which does not ftrongly indicate a particular manner and 
difpofition, and.make us better acquainted with the A4unm; nor 


any general encomiums pafled, but the juftnels of them-is ap- 
parent from.the narration which precedes them. His judgmene » 


is generally feen in his difquifitions concerning, the motives. to 
fuch aétions as bear a doubtful afpect, which had. been differ- 


ently. interpreted ;. and tho’ fuch a partiality as cafts a veil-over 


little defects in.a worthy; character, is not unpardonable, yet-he 
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the Life of Sir Thomas More. 6§ 
indulges not this fo far as to conceal any peculiar weakneffes, that 
thay ferve more particularly to characterize the man, or illuf- 
trate, and account for, any peculiar conduct. In fhort, Jet the 
materials of this Hiftory be collected from what quarter they 
may, they are fo well put together, as to render the account 
uniform and confiftent, as well as entertaining; which is no 
faint mark of its truth and authenticity. 


The account of Sir Thomas More is introduced by rematk- 
ing the natiral reverence which mankind haye for antiquity, 
which accounts for our being moved much more by examples of 
ages paft, than by thofe of ourowntime. ° If therefore,’ fays 
our Author, there is any probability that a great example of our 
g own country, in avery diftant time, may be exhibited to the 
¢ prefent age with fome fuccefs, I believe it will be as much al- 
‘ lowed; that I have made a proper choice in Sit Thomas More, 
¢ as that great examples are wanting to excite our virtue.’ 


_ After having concifely narrated his parentage, education, and 
imartiage, he produces the firft public inftance, which was 4 
very early one, of his patriotifm and probity. 


© Whilft he was employed in fitting himfelf for his profeffion, 
[the Law] he was elected a Burgefs before he was two-and- 
twenty years of age, in thercign of Henry VII. ‘The defign 
of the Kirig in calling this Parliament, was to demand a fubfidy 
and three fifteenths, for the marriage of his eldeft daughter to 
the King of Scotland: and when it was moved in the Houfe 
of Commons, though the majority were againft the demand} 
¢ yet many of the Members being afraid of the King’s difplea~ 
€ fure; and others having reafons not more juftifiable nor im- 
© portant, they made no oppofition to it. Here was therefore a 

fair occafion for Mr. More to thew his coutage dnd integrity 
€ in defence of Liberty and his Country; and this occafion he 
took, He argued with fuch ftrength and clearnefs againft 
this unjuft and arbitrary inipofition, though he was then @ 
very young, that his Majefty’s demand was in the end reject- 
ed. Upon this Mr. Tyler, one of the King’s Privy-council, 
who was prefent in the Houfe of Commons when this fpeech 
‘ was made, went immediately to the King, and told him; 
*¢ ‘That a beardlefs Boy had difappointed all his putpofe,”’ 


, This.oppofition to the covetous difpofition of the King, pave 
fuch offence, as obliged our young Patriot to lay afide his prac- 
tice, and live ina retired manner at home, where he diverted 
himfelf with Mufit, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aftronomy, and 
the ftudy of the French Tongue; ahd in this reticement he madé 
himfelf a perfeét maftet of Hiftory. His great-abilities foo ats 
tracted thé notice of Henry the VIllth, who firft made hiiti 
Rev. July; 1758. F Mattes 
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Matter of the Requefts, in a month after knighted him, and 
appointed him one of his Privy Council. 


In the year 1520, the Treafurer of the Exchequer dying, 
the King, without any folicitation, conferred that office on Sir 
Thomas More: who, within three years after this was elected 
Speaker of the Houie of Commons. 


— _In defcribing his behaviour in this arduous office, our Author 

has given us an high idea of his manly fpirit, as well as pru- 
dence and difcreticn; all which, indeed, were abfolutely necef- 
fary to his fafety, and the maintenance of his honour, now that 
he was entered into fo clofe a connection with a turbulent and 
tyrannical King, and looked on as a Rival by the haughty and 
defigning Cardinal Wollfey. 


Inthe year 1528, Sir Thomas was appointed Chancellor of 
the Dutchy of Lancafter; and admitted into the higheft degree 
of favour, and even to great familiarity with the King; but 
befides his natural temper which was far from afpiring, he too 
well difcerned his Majcfty’s precarious difpofition, and interefted 
views in his attachment to him, to be any way elated with this. 
honour, or to put any great confidence in it. 


Upon the Fall of Cardinal Wolfey, Sir Thomas was made 
Lord Chancellor. Our Author thinks there is no foundation 
for fuppofing, with certain Hiftorians, that the King gave him 
‘the Great Seal, in hopes of procuring his approbation of the Dis 
vorce of Queen Catherine, and of his fecond marriage with 
Ann Bologne: he rather confiders this laft acquifition as a reward 
for his eminent fervices, particularly his acquitting himfelf with 
fo much honour and dexterity, on his Embafly to Cambray, in 
order to mediate a peace between the Emperor, the King of 
England, and the King of France. 


When Sir Thomas was invefted with the office of Lord 
Chancellor, he was conduéted through Weftminfter-Hall, to 
his place in the Court of Chancery, between the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffulk ; where, having been complimented by the 
former in the higheft ftrains, on his high preferment, and_his 
rare and excellent endowments, after he had recollected himéelf, 
as well as the time and place would give him leave, he madea 
fenfible, modeft, and becoming aniwer. In this he appears to 
have had elocution equal to thofe great and generous fentiments 
which. it always graced. As the {pecimen cannot but be very 
entertaining to our Readers, we hall here prefent them with our 
Author’s extract from it. 


‘ After many expreffions,’ fays he, ¢ of his own unworthi- 
* nefs, of his unwillingnels to be a Courtier, of his gratitude 
' ¢ and 
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and dutifulnefs to the King, and, above all, of his averfion 
to this high office, which was a weight unfuitable to his weak- 
nefs, a burthen and not a glory, a care and not a dignity— 
promifing, however, to do the beft he fhould be able—He 
looked round towards the feat, and proceeded thus.—** But 
when I look upon this feat, when | think how great, and 
what kind of perfonages have poflefled this place before me, 
when I call to mind who he was that fat in it laft of all, a 
man of what fingular wifdom, of what known experience, 
what a favourable and profperous fortune he had for a great 
foace of time, and how at the laft he had a moft grievous 
fail, and died inglorious; I have caufe-enough, by my pre- 
deceflor’s example, to think Honour but flippery, and this 
dignity not fo grateful to me as it may feem toothers. For it 
is a hard-matter to follow with like paces or praifes a man of 
fuch admirable wit, prudence, fplendour, and authority ; to 
whom I m:y feem.but as the lighting of a candle when the 


fun is down. Then the fudden and unexpected fall of fo | 


great a man as he was, doth terribly put me in mind, that 
this honour ought not to pleafe me too much, nor the luftre 
of this glittering feat dazzle my eyes. Whcrefore I alcend 
it as a place full of labour and danger, void of all folid and 
true honour; which the higher it is, fo much greater fal] I 
am to fear; as well in refpect-of the nature of the thing it- 
felf, as- becaufe I am warned by this late fearful example. 
This therefore fhall be always frefh in my mind, this will I 
have ftill before my eyes, that this ftate will be honourable, 
famous, and full of glory tome, if I fhall with care and di- 
ligence, fidelity and wifdom, endeavour to do my duty ; 
and if I fhall perfuade myfelf that the enjoying thereof may 
chance to be but fhort and uncertain: the one of thefe my 
labour ought to perform ; the other my predeceffor’s example 
may eafily teach me. All which being fo, you will readily 
perceive what great pleafure I take in this high dignity, of in 
the praifes of this moft noble Duke.” 





© Moreover, in conclufion, he declared to this effe&; ' 


“* That as he had been charged in the King’s name, to do 
equal juftice to the people, without corruption or affection, 
fo he charged them now again in his turn, that if at an 

time, or in any circumftances, they faw him digrefs from his 
duty in that honourable office, fo. as they would difcharge 
even their own duty to God, and their fidelity to the King, 
that they fhould not fail to inform his Majefty; who might 
otherwife have juft occafion to charge his fault'to their ac- 
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¢ If we confider that this fpeech was made extempore, upon 
¢ the moft difficult of all fubjeéts, a man’s felf, above two hun- 
€ dred years ago, in thefe very words, we fhall allow, that Sir 
¢ Thomas More was not reputed eloquent without reafon.’ 


This may ferve to fhew what entertainment the public is 
likely to receive from the perufal of the Life of fo eminent a 
Perfonage, drawn up in an agreeable and inftructive manner ;- 
we fhall not therefore any longer detain our Readers, than only 
to aflure them, that the Hiftory from this period, in which the 
Hero of it is arrived tothe higheft poft in the kingdom whicha 
layman can pofiefs, is by far the moft interefting and affecting 
part. It is impoflible not to admire his abilities and amazing 
talents, and not to reverence his juftice and integrity, while we 
review his conduét in the difcharge of this great office. His 
retirement from the fame fhews a greatnefs of mind, equal to 
any thing that was pretended by the ancient Philofophers in fuch 
cafes; he not being able to defray the neceflary expences of his 
private family when he had divefted himfelf of this employment, 
What follows, his perfecution from a King whom he had faith. F 
fully ferved, and moft confciencioufly advifed ; his trial and im 
prifonment, the tender fcene of his laft interview with his fa 
vourite daughter, and his compofed exit, or rather difmiffion 
from the world, is not to be read without a mixture of reve 
rence and compaflion for the venerable Sufferer, and of indig- 
nation againft his perfecutors. 


As for the Hiftory of Utopia, which is added to the above 
work, and which has ftood the teft of feveral ages as a mafter 
piece of wit and fancy, it would be needlefs to fay any thing of 
the original performance itfelf; we fhall therefore only give our 
Readers Doctor Warner’s Advertifement relating to the prefent 
edition of it in Englith, 


‘ The Reader ought to be told, that as Bifhop Burnet ha 
¢ publifhed a tranflation of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, | 
¢ apprehend it would be deemed prefumption and arrogancei 
‘ me, if Ifhould attempt to give it the world in better langua 
* or more agreeable to the original. Befides, the firft ho 
© of republifhing this work, were fuggefted to me by his 
« the late learned Judge; who was defirous that I fhould: 
© juftice to the Bifhop’s performance, becaufe he thought it ha 
* not been done in any former edition. 


‘ As that tranflation, however, was publifhed above fevel 
© years ago, I have prefumed to make a few flight alterations 
¢ the turn of expreffion, and in fingle words, in order toa 
* it more modern; but fuch as fhew no defeét or error in! 
¢ Bithop as a Tranflator, or need any apology from me as 
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¢ Editor. The Reader may be aflured, that this is a true and 
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correct edition of his Lordfhip’s work, cleared of all thofe 
imperfections which had before difgraced it. The Notes 
which he will find fubjoined in it, are my own: and they are 
fuch as I thought were proper, either to explain and ilhuttrate 
the Author’s meaning, or to make this little piece of one of 
our celebrated ancient Writers, more inftructive and enter- 
taining to the prefent age; efpecially as it has had an unjuft, 
tho’ no uncommon fate, to be more known and admired all 
over the world, than it is here at home, 


‘ It is very uncertain in what year he wrote this imaginary 
ftate of a Comaionivesliis According to the account which 
he gives himfelf in the Introduction, it could not be earlier 
than his Embafly into Flanders, which, I believe, by the ac- 
count of fome of our Hiftorians, was in the year 1516. It 
is probable, however, from many circumftances, that it was 
wrote about that time; before he was much employed in the 
King’s fervice, and whilft he was Under-Sheriff of London. 
For tho’ he had courage and integrity enough for the boldeft 
undertakings, as we have feen in the foregoing pages, yet he 
would fcarcely have ventured to indulge his imagination fo 
freely about Government, when he was not called to it by 
any duty, under a Prince fo haughty and impatient of any re- 
ftraint as Henry VIII. if he had been admitted at that time 
into his familiarity. 


¢ There is no doubt, I think, to be made, but that all his 
own notions of Government were recommended under this 
ingenious fiction of a Commonwealth: and if in-fome in- 
ftances of his conduct afterwards, he feemed evidently te 
counteract them, it may be fuppofed that he had feen reafon 
to change his fentiments, upon further knowlege, and more 
experience of men and things. Thefe inftances, however, I 
apprehend, will be found to be very few; and-the diffufion of 
property which is the ground-work of his plan, if we may 

from his fuperlative contempt of riches all thro’ his life, 
whith in thefe days will be thought, perhaps, to be either folly 
or phrenzy, was not one of the things which he afterwards 
difapproved. But I will no longer detain the Reader from the 
work itfelf, unlefs it be to befpeak a candid interpretation of 
it, on account of the age in which it was written, foon after 


the Refurrection of Letters in the Englifh nation,’ 
D. 
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Remarks on Mr. Douglas's Treatife on the Hydrocele.  8vo, 
2s. Marks. ; 


HE profeffed defign of this performance, as may be col- 

leéted from the Author’s own words, is an attempt to 
vindicate thofe whofe known merit and*eminence, place them 
beyond the neceffity of a vindication, in order to make * Mr. 
* Douglas, and thofe who are prepoflefled in his favour, fenfi- 
¢ ble of any unjuft cenfures upon men whofe names will ever be 
€ regarded with honour.’ 


5 'But befides the laudable defign of vindicating thofe who ftand 
in no need of a vindication, we may fuppofe our young Cham- 
pion (for fuch his production fpeaks him) modeftly intended 
alfo to difplay his literary prowefs, by taking the Gentlemen 
who are occafionally mentioned in Mr. Douglas’s treatife, un- 
der his protection. 
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* In the profecution of this work,’ fays he, ¢ I fhall examine 
© the Author’s Remarks, Corollaries, and Quotations, in the 
© order he has delivered them ;’ but whether he may be properly 
qualified for this tafk, is greatly to be doubted, as we find him 
refting his arguments on errors which men of reading could hard- | 
ly fallinto.; fuch. as Celfus being pofterior to Galen, Haller’s 
defcription of a true Membrane, &c. He likewife very obvi- 
oufly miftakes affertions for arguments, and objections for refu- 
tations. “Yet it muft be allowed, that a few of his Remarks 
are’ ingenious, and fome of his objections plaufible ; although 
it will appear, on cxamination, that even thefe are grounded 
rather on ‘little inaccuracies of expreffion, than any fault or in- 
confiftency in Mr. Douglas’s meaning. But we thal] defer any 
quotation from this petformance, till we come to the next artic’s, 
where we fhall fee the Critic’s: Remarks, with Mr. Douglzs’s 
Antwers fubjoined; from whence a clearer notion of the points 
in debate may be formed. 

I. 





An Anfwer to the Remarks on a Treatife upon the Hydrocele. By 
John Douglas, Surgeon. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


ij MB Bhis Reply to the preceding Remarks, Mr. Douglas parti- 
| cularly confiders the feveral allegations brought againit him 
by his Adverfary ; and endeavours to convi& him, both of want 
of knowlege, and of candour.—How far he may have fucceed- 
ed in this, we fhall fubmit to the determination of the eo? 
gica 
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sical Reader, by prefenting to his view the following extracts 
from each performance. 


Remark. Mr. Douglas, in his treatife, cenfures Arnaud fot 
extending the name of Hydrocele to a watery tumour in the na- 
vel. Inregard to this the Critic remarks, bet If the word Hydro- 
« cele may be ufed ina literal /enfe, I think, there is as much 
“ Reason to be given, why Arnaud extends the name toa wa- — 
“ tery tumour in the navel, as why Mauriceau or Ambrofe Pa- 
‘< rey apply it to a collection of water in the groin and labia 
‘© pudendi in women ; butif it fhould be ufed in a limited fenfe, 
“ or to fignify a colleGtion of water in the Scrotum only, then 
<< Mauriceau’s and Ambrofe Parey’s application of the word, is 
“ equally faulty, with that.of Arnaud’s,” ) 


Answer. * The parallel does not hold; thefe colletions 
‘ of water in women had not been diftinguifhed by any parti. 
‘ cular epithet; whereas the watery tumour in the navel was 
‘ named by Galen, the Hydromphalon; an appellation follow- 
‘ ed by feveral Writers, and much more appofite than the other 
¢ given by Arnaud.’ 


Remark. Inthe fixth page (fays the Critic) we meet with 
the following pafiage; ‘ All the cavities of the body, whichina 
‘ healihy ftate contain no fentible fluid, have a very fubtle one 
‘ conftantly oozing from their numberiefs exhalent_ arteries, 
‘ which is taken up as faft by the corrcfponding abforbent 
© veins.’ 


“ If we fay the cavities of the body contain no fenfible fluid, 
‘¢ itamounts to as much as faying, they contain no fluid at all ; 
‘© and yet Mr. Douglas at the fame time affirms, that thefe ca- 
“¢ vities are furnifhed with numberlefs cxhalent arteries which 
‘* conftantly fupply them with avery fubtle fluid, Befides the 
‘¢ apparent impropriety of expreffion in this paflage, it certainly 
“ is contradictory to experience alfo: for all the cavities of the 
“ body, which he fays contain no fenfible fluid, do evidently 
“¢ contain a very fenfible one; of which we may be convinced 
‘© by opening thefe cavities, the niernal furface of which, ina 
‘“* healthy ftate, always appears flippery and moift, and if touch- 
“* ed wets the finger: afufficient proof that there mult be fluids 
“ withinthem. But I might afk Mr. Douglas, what would 
*¢ be the ufe‘of a fluid, if it were to be taken up as faft as emit- 
“ted? It would then feem, that it is not evacuated into, but 
* only circulates through the cavity, as through the arteries and 
** veins in the reft of the body.” 
ANSWER. * Can any thing be more obvious than the 
meaning, viz. that the tunica vaginalis, as well as the other 
F 4 ‘ mem- 
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‘ thembranes, has its inner furface bedewed with a fine vas 


¢ pour, and does not contain any fenfible quantity of fluid? 
¢ do not Kaw and Haller every where make this diftintion? 
¢ and is not the fenfe of this moifture’s being taken up as faft _ 
¢ by the abforbent veins, fully as apparent? will ‘not a little 
¢ refieCtion convince us, that if this va ag ga did not obtain, 
¢ the whole body would be foon bloated in [with] water ?” 


Remark. ‘ Mr. Douglas fays; (page 11.) * Authors in ge~ 

€ neral afcribe the caufe of Hydroceles and other Dropfies, to a 
¢ rupture or dilatation of the Lymphatics, &c. but we know fo ve- 
¢ ry little about them; (i.e. tbe Lymphatics ) their origin, courfe, 
© and many other particulars, remain ftill to be afcertained before 
¢ we can with any fhew of reafon draw Corollaries from them, 
¢ relating to difeafes.’ ‘* Mr. Douglafs (page 5) had before 
s¢ afferted, thatthe fluid which diftends the cells ina Scrotal Ana- 
“¢ farca is derived from the lymph now if it is derived from the 
*¢ lymph, it muft certainly be difcharged by fome means or 
‘¢ other from the lymphatics; he feems therefore to contradi& 
*¢ his former pofition in this paflage, merely, as might be ima- 

*¢ gined, for the fakeof cenfuring the opinions of others ; for, 

*¢ in the next page, he makes the following obfervation.” *] 

¢ will not indeed deny that there are inftances of ruptured lym- 

§ phatics, producing a difcharge of lymph.’ ‘* I muft confefs 

*¢ our Author is very cautious in what he denies; if a bladder 

st full of water fhould be ruptured, he will not deny that it will 

$¢ produce a difcharge of water.” . 


- ANSWER. ‘ I am charged with an inconfiftency in deny- 
¢ ing that Dropfies are derived from a rupture or dilatation of thé 
‘ Lymphatics; and yet in another place affirming, that the fluid 
* in a fcrotal anafarca is derived from the lymph. But where 

_ * is the contradiétion here? Are you then, Sir, fo little ver- 
€ fant in anatomy as not to know, that by the word Jympha- 
* tic, when it ftands alone, thofe thin, pellucid, valvular tubes 
* are always underftocd, which convey the lymph to the recep- 
€ taculum chyli and thoracic duct? as alfo not to know that the 
* lymph may be difcharged either into the cells of the Scrotum 
¢ or into any other cavity from the lymphatic arteries? and is 
* there not fome little fo Se between an artery and vein? 


€ is not your obfervation then at the end of that paragraph very 
* pertinent? °° =" 


From thefe extra&s it will appear, we prefume, that many 
of the contefted points are not of very great importance. But 
as what regards Mr. Douglas’s pra@tice in the Cure of the Hy- 
drocele, js more material, fo it feems to be difcufied with a great- 
er'degree of earneftnefs, From page 17 to 34, Mr. Douglas 
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takes a review of the eight cafes mentioned in his treatife, ol 4- 
ates every objection of the Critic, and evinces, with great ap- 
pearance of reafon, the fuperior advantages attending the eritire 
excifion of the cyft, in performing the operation for the Hydro- 
cele. He concludes with the following animadverfions, 


‘ Upon the whole, if the Critic, in the courfe of thefe Re- 
marks, had preferved a conftant attachment to truth—if he 
had given any proofs of his knowlege in anatomy or furgery— 
and efpecially, if in thofe points relating to practice, he 
candidly produced faéts and obfervations,—I fhould have been 
proud of fuch an antagonift, and with the greateft chearfulnefs 
have fubmitted to a fair convi€tion. But what a pitiful reverfe 
of charaéter am I contrafted with? A palpable ignorance not 
only of the fubjeét in difpute, but even of the common prin- 
ciples of the profeffion—and this joined to fome qualities, 
which, I am afraid, are already but too apparent, and exhibit 
* a moft unlucky fpecimen, either of his veracity or candour. 
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We cannot, however, altogether join with the late Mr. Doug- 
Jas in the feverity of thefe ftrictures ; for however inferior to him 
the Remarker may be, in point of knowlege, and argument, it 
does not appéar, in managing this controverfy, that he has drop- 
ped any hints that can be deemed illiberal, or unwarrantable. 


*.* As one of the Parties in this Conteft is now no more, it is to 
be hoped, that a period is put to this unimportant Difpute. 
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The Hiftory of the Life and Reign of Philip King of Macedon; 
' the Father of Alexander. By Thomas Leland, D.D. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 4to. 2vols. 11. 10s, Johnfton. 


HE ingenious preface to the Hiftory before us, fhews the 
Author to have been well acquainted with the nature of 

his undertaking, and thoroughly apprized of the difficulties at- 
tending it. He has ftudioufly avoided the common vice of Bio- 
graphers, who cither flatter the charaéters they draw with all 
the extravagance of panegyric, or infult them. with all the out- 
rage of invective. He has been no lefs juft to the imperfections, 
than to the virtues of his Hero.’ But we muft obferve, that he 
appears to have been too anxious to make Philip a&t /y/emati- 
cally, and that he has attributed fome events to a deep laid plan 
of operations, which feem to have depended upon contingencies 
too remote and precarious to have been the effect of a regular 
difpofition of policy. In our obfervations on paft fats, we are 
too apt to miftake chance for defign: and we often pay an un- 
i a | ae merited 
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merited compliment to fuccefsful adventurers *, by fuppofing 
their fagacity to’ have made thofe happy opportunities, which are 
often prefented to them by good fortune; nay, we fometimes 
applaud their very errors, as refined ftrokes of policy+. 


With regard. to facts, our judicious Writer appears to have 
been particularly careful and attentive. Having, in his preface, 
giveir an account of the feveral Writers from whom he has ex- 
tracted his materials, he proceeds to obferve, that—‘ the greateft 
‘ lights, the ampleft fupplement, to the omiffions and defeés of 
‘ hiftory, ‘are furnifhed by the noble and valuable remains of the’ 
* great’ Athenian Orators.’ — Neverthelefs, with true propriety” 
of fentiment, and energy of ftile, he defcribes the difficulty of’ 
* afcertaining the force and extent of their teftimony, of diftin- 
¢ suifhing between truth and artifice, between the real and pro- 
© bable flate of facts, and the reprefentations of a vehement, im- 
¢ paffioned, and perhaps interefted fpeaker.” ‘This he illuftrates’ 
by a ftriking and extraordinary inftance: for which we refer to 
the preface, page 25—-27. 


Our Hiftorian takes notice, that the detail of Philip’s a€tions 
is frequently addrefled rather to the judgment than the imzgina- 
tion. But we could have wifhed, that he had oftener relieved 
us from a painful attention to dry, uninterefting parts of the nar- 
rative, by more frequent reflections of his own, to animate and 
infpirit the relation. Pope fays 

zx The worft of avarice, is that of fenfe.— 
And we are the lefs inclined to-pardon this failing in our Author, 
as we have received great pleafure and fati-faction from thofe 
few obfervations which, with a niggard hand, he has interfperfed 
through the pages of his hiftory. 


* As learned Commentator: view 
In Homer, more than Liomer knew. 


+ At the time when Philip was courting the alliance of Thebes, 
and that the Thebans we:e likewife prefled to accede to a treaty with 
his enemies the Athenians, we cannot forbear thinking, that his feiz- 
ing the city Elataa was a ftep highly impoli tic. He might reaion- 
ably have expected, that it would be attended with the cor {quences 
it produced; and that it would erive the Thebans into the arms of 
the Athenians. So far from frigh:ing them into aa eneagement with 
him, it was the ready means to deter them from an alliance with him. 
For they could never expe‘t to continue long as an ally 10 one, who, 
while he was foliciting their friendfhip, beh. ‘aved thus with perfidious 
hotliliry : and had it not been for the prefumption and unfkilfulnefs 
of Lyficles and the other Athenian Generals, Philip weuld have had 
caufe to repent thofe meaiures which provoked the union between 
Thebes and Athens. 

This 
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This firft volume opens with a preliminary differtation, in 
which the Writer gives a curious and accurate account of the 
council of Amphiétyons. He then proceeds to defcribe the king- 
dom of Macedon, and to commemorate thofe actions of Phi- 
lip’s predeceflors, which tend more immediately to illuftrate the 


prefent hiftory. 


He recounts all the commotions which happened during Phi- 
lip’s minority, and having attended his Hero to the age of fif- 
teen, he relates the particulars of his education, at that critical 
time of life. He tells us, that Philip was placed in the family 
of Polymnus, the father of Epaminondas. And having drawn 
the character of that illuftrious Theban, with great force of 
judgment, and warmth of expreflion, he fays, : 


« Such was the accomplifhed perfonage, in whofe fteps Phi- 
‘ lip was now taught to tread. A Pythagorean Philofopher was 
‘ alfo given to him as an inftructor, to form his mind by thofe 
‘ precepts, whofe effects were already fo eminently difplayed in 
‘ Epaminondas. But thefe precepts do not feem to have been 
« received by Philip with that cue regard to their intrinfic worth, 
¢ which the virtuous Theban had difcovered. Yet, as reputable 
- and honourable accomplifhments, they fufficiently engaged his 
attention; and, under the direction of this tutor, he attained 
to aremarkable proficiency in the Pythagorean do@trine. The 
fame polite and ornamental parts of education he had alfo the 
faireft opportunities of acquiring, and was early taught to ad- 
mire all thofe arts in which Greece excelled. Eloquence was 
pointed out as an accomplifhment highly meriting his regard ; 
and he continued, even in his moft exalted fortune, to glory 
in the proficiency he was now labouring to gain.. The con- 
verfation of Epaminondas enriched his mind with knowlege, 
and taught him the lovelinefs of virtue. High and .exalted 
fentiments of glory were beft fitted to his difpofition ; and all 
the arts and accomplifhments which led to this, he ftudioufly 
cultivated, and eagerly acquired. From the great Theban he 
learned activity and vigour in all military operations; addrefs 
and fagacity in improving all opportunities, and turning every 
incident to his advantage ; but the more material parts of this 
great man’s excellencies, faith Plutarch, his juftice, his mag- 
nanimity, and his clemency, of thefe Philip poffefied no fhare 
by nature, nor did he acquire them by imitation. But, al- 
though the conduét of this Prince may fometimes give a fanc- 
tion to this fevere fentence, yet may we reafonably confider 
the Hiftorian as fpeaking from the refentment of a man whofe 
country had fuffered by this Prince’s power. To conceal his 
faults, and, by a ftrained defence, to convert his moft excep- 
tionable actions into fo many inftances of virtue or abilities, 


© is 
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is to deftroy that profitable inftruction which his hiftory may 
afford to mankind. But it may be at leaft aflerted, without 
any violation of hiftorical truth, that Philip doth not always 
appear deftitute of thofe virtues. He was fenfible of the worth 
and amiablenefs, and never failed to aflume the exterior ap. 
pearance of them; and it may be more confonant to his cha. 
racter to fay, that an inordinate ambition, the firft great paf- 
fion of his mind, checked and controuled all the humane and 
benevolent fentiments which he received from nature and edu- 
cation. Glory was his ultimate purfuit, and to this all his vir. 
tues were made fubfervient. Hence it is, that we find this 
Prince, who, from many inftances of his conduét, appears by 
no means infenfible to the dictates of juftice and clemency, 
yet fometimes aCting injurioufly and cruelly ; forgetting, or 
neglecting, thofe noble inftructions he had received, and that 
example of true greatnefs, which had been pointed out to his 
imitation.’ 

Our Author, in the next place, gives an account of the arti- 
fice which Philip employed, to obtain the royal title and autho- 
rity; he takes notice, that Philip’s firft attention, after afcend- 
ing the throne, was turned to military affairs, and he has pre- 
fented us with many regulations he made in the army, previous 
to the forming the famous Macedonian Phalanx, which Philip 
confidered as his beft refource; and the foldiers of which he 


treated with every mark of diftinétion and regard, calling them 
his Fellow-Soldiers. : 


‘ His forces,’ fays our Author, * were conftantly exercifed, 
reviewed, engaged in mock-battles; trained and inured to 
form, to move, to march, with eafe and regularity. Every 
thing that tended to luxury and indulgence was ftri@ly prohi- 
bited. Their wives were never fuffered to attend his officers, 
though he himfelf was yet not careful to enforce this ftri& re- 
gard to the difcipline of hiscamp, by his own example. His 
exact care in banifhing luxury and effeminacy, continued dur- 
ing the whole courfe of his reign. We learn from Polyaenus, 
that one officer was difmiffed from his fervice for ufing warm 
baths, and two others for entertaining a finging girl, ‘The 
men of moft diftin@ion in his army were not permitted to 
make ufe of any carriages in their march, either for themfelves 
or for their baggage ; which was allowed to be no more than 
their fervants could carry: nor were the number of thefe per- 
mitted to be any greater than ftrict neceffity required.’ 
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Having recounted Philip’s exploits in Illyria and Thrace, &c 
he proceeds to characterize the feveral ftates of Greece, which 
fucceflively became the fcenes of Philip’s future enterprizes. Here 
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it mult be confefled, that our Author’s power of defcription is 
very ftrong, and that he paints the characters of men and nations 
with a mafterly hand. 


In his reprefentation of the public manners of the Athenians», 
there are fo many paflages which are defcriptive' of the prefent, 
or at leaft very late, times, that we cannot fupprefs the enfuing 
extract. 


‘© As public virtue is, in an efpecial manner, the bafis of a 
© Democratical government, when this was impaired, their very 
conftitution muft have contributed to hurry on their ruin. 
The final determination of all public affairs was in the popu- 
lar aflembly ; and this aflembly was now made up of feveral 
diftin& factions, which almoft always purfued their own par- 
ticular views and interefts ; as to be excufed from perfonal fer- 
vice in war; from contributing their fhare in the public ex- 
pences ; or the like. The public leaders, and {peakers, per- 
ceived and flattered this weaknefs. ‘Chey were the fprings 
which moved the whole community ; the adminiftration was, 
in a great meafure, committed to them; and they had, fome 
time fince, learned the art of applying it to enriching and ag- 
grandizing themfelves and their families. Many of them were 
already the penfioners of Philip; and, while they earned his 
pay, at the fame time fecured their own power, and acquired 
the favour of the people, by flattering their fupinenefs, and 
recommending pacific meafures, under various plaufible pre- 
tences. Sometimes the enemy was too weak, and inconfidere 
able, to be an object of terror to the great fovereigns and ar- 
biters of Greece: fometimes he was too powerful and for- 
midable; it was rafh and impolitic to provoke his refentment ; 
a war was burthenfome and expenfive; the balance of power 
a romantic confideration: and the true intereft of the ftate, 
to attend to her domeftic affairs, and to fecure and improve 
the advantages of commerce. If fome bold attempt upon their 
dominions, roufed them from their infenfibility, then their 
national pride and vanity di€tated the moft magnificent and 
pompous decrees and refolutions: armies were to be raifed, 
and navies fent abroad: but, in thefe magnificent decrees, 
their courage all evaporated. Affected delays arofe ; their love 
of eafe returned; they fent out fome mercenary troops (for to 
thefe were their interefts now entrufted) commanded by a Ge- 
neral, chofen by cabal and intrigue. He fails out, dreaded and 
* fufpected by their allies, whom he opprefles and pillages; de- 
* fpifed by the enemy, whom he takes care to avoid; and when 
* he at laft appears before the place he is appointed to relieve, 
€ itis in the hands of the befiegers. Thus, like unfkilful boxers 
* (to ufe the fimilitude of their own orator) they think of de- 
* fending 
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fending themfelves, when they have already received the blow, 
And this defence generally proved weak and infufficient, even 
if exerted feafonably. ‘Their forces then return; their Gene-. 
ral is brought to a trial ; and either condemned rafhly for not 
performing what, with a wretched collection of mercenaries, 
unaffected by any fentiments of honour, or regard for the 
public caufe, and unprovided with pay or provifions, he could 
not perform; or elfe he fcreens his cowardice and bad conduét 
under the protection of a powerful fa€tion, and fo efcapes 
from public juftice. It is true, that, even in this ftate of their 
degeneracy, fome acts of valour were performed, not unwor- 
thy of their early and uncorrupted age; nor did they want 
able Statefmen, or valiant, judicious, and faithful Generals > 
but the firft had the vices and prejudices of their countrymen 
to encounter, as well as the oppofition and eloquence of cor- 
rupted leaders: and their greateft commanders were either 
laid afide by the power of faction, or their abilities were ren- 
dered ineffeéual, by the general indolence and mifconduct of 
the ftate; or, laftly, they were condemned rafhly and unjuftly, 
and difqualified from ferving the public, at the time when their 
fervices were particularly demanded.’ 
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Nor is his account of their private life lefs analogous. He 
defcribes them as paffionately and outrageoufly fond of theatrical 
entertainments, in which we certainly do not fall fhort of them; 
for our very gardens are turned into theatres, and, as if the 
winter was too fhort for thofe amufements, we have tranfplant- 
ed burlettas; and lofe the beauties of a fummer’s evening, while 
we attend to the ridiculous imitation of a nonfenfical original. 


He reprefents them likewife as attached to gaming; in which 
he obferves, their love of money, or their incapacity for more 
rational entertainment, engaged them. ‘ Thus,’ fays he, * was 
© their wealth lavifhly and ignobly wafted, while the public exi- 
¢ gencies were f{paringly and reluctantly fupplied.? We ma 
likewife find a refemblance in many other parts of their charac- 
ter, which we have not room to tranfcribe. 


Our Hiftorian appears to be intimately acquainted with the 
character of Demiofthenes ; of whofe Philippic orations he has 
obliged the Public with an excellent verfion, from the preface 
to which, he has tranfcribed the following account of his quali- 
fications as an orator. : 


«© Energy and majefty were his peculiar excellencies. From 

‘© the gravity of Thucydides, the pomp and dignity of Plato, 
*¢ the eafe and elegance, the neatnefs and fimplicity of the Attic 
<¢ Writers, he formed a ftile and manner admirably fitted to his 
*¢ own temper and genius, as well as that of his hearers. His 
‘© own 
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own feverity determinedhim to the more forcible methods of 
aftonifhing and terrifying, rather than to the gentle and in- 
finuating arts of perfuaiion; nor did the circumftances and 
difpofitions of his countrymen admit of any but violent im- 
prefions. As many of thofe to whom he addrefled himfelf 
were men of low rank and occupations, his images and ex- 

refions are fometimes familiar, As others of them were 
themfelves eminent in fpeaking, and could readily fee through 
all the common artifices of oratory, thefe he affects to defpile ; 
appears only folicitous to be underftood, yet, as it were, with- 
out defign, raifes the utmoft admiration and delight: fuch de- 
light as arifes from the clearnefs of evidence, and the fulnefs 
of conviction. And as aj], even the lower part of his hear- 
ers, were acquainted with the beauties of poetry, and the 
force of harmony, he could not admit of any thing rude or neg- 
ligent; but, with the ftricteft attention, laboured thofe com-~- 
pofitions which appear fo natural and unadorned ; they have 
their ornaments ;_ but thefe are auftere and manly, and fuch 
as are confiftent with freedom and fincerity. A full and regu- 
lar feries of diffufive reafoning would have been intolerable in 
an Athenian aflembly. He even contents himfelf with an 
imperfect hint: a fentence, a word, even his filence is fome- 
times pregnant with meaning. And this quicknefs. and ve- 
hemence flattered a people, who valued themfelves upon their 
accutenefs and penetration. ‘Ihe impetuous torrent, that in 
a moment bears down all before it; the repeated flafhes of 
lightning, which fpread univerfal terror, and which the firong- 
eft eye dares not encounter; are the images by which the na- 
ture of his eloquence hath been exprefied.” 


As a fpecimen of the Door’s ftile in the familiar way, we 


have felected the following entertaining anecdote, preferved by 
Seneca, and thus related by our Author: 
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‘ A certain foldier, in the Macedonian army, had, in many 
inftances, diftinguifhed himfelf’ by extraordinary a€ts of va- 
lour, and had received many marks of Philip’s favour and ap- 
probation. On fome occafion, he embarked on board a veffel, 
which was wrecked by a violent ftorm, and he himfelf caft on 
the fhore, helplefs and naked, and fcarcely with the appea- 
rance of life. -A‘Macedonian, whofe lands were contiguous 
to the fea; came opportunely to be witnefs of his diftrefs, and, 


‘Bye lgh!] humane and charitable tendernefs, flew to the relief 
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of the unhappy ftranger.. He bore him to his houfe, laid him 
in his own bed, revived, cherifhed, comforted, and, for forty 
days, fuplied him freely with all the neceffaries and conve- 
niences which his languifhing condition could require, The 
foldier, thus happily refcued from death, was inceilant in the 
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¢ watmeft expreffions of gratitude to his benefator; affured fi 
of his intereft with the King, and of his power and refolutio 
of obtaining for him, from the toyal bounty, the noble returng 
which fuch extraordinary benevolence had merited. He 
now compleatly recovered, and his kind hoft fupplied him 
money to purfue his journey. In fometime after he ptefented 
himfelf before the King, he recounted his misfortunes, mag. 
nified his fervices; and this inhuman wretch, who had looked 
with an eye of envy on the pofleffions of the man who had 
preferved his life, was now fo abandoned to all fenfe of grati- 
tude, as to requeft that the King would beftew upon him thé 
houfe and lands where he had been fo tenderly and kindly en- 
tertained. Unhappily Philip, without examination, inconfide- 
rately and precipitately granted his infamous requeft ; and thig 
foldier now returned to his preferver, and repaid his nefg 
by driving him from his little fettlement, and taking immedi. 
ate pofleffion of all the fruits of his honeft induftry. The 
poor man, ftung with this inftance of unparalleled ingratitude ' 
and infenfibility, boldly determined, inftead of fubmitting td 
his wrongs, to feek relief ; and, in a letter addreffed to Philip 
reprefented his own and the foldier’s conduét in a lively an 
affecting manner. The King was inftahtly fired with indig- 
nation ; he ordeted that juftice fhould be done without delay ; 
that the poffeffions fhould be immediately reftored to the man 
whofe charitable offices had been thus horridly repaid ; and; 
having feized his foldier, caufed thefe words to be branded on 
his forehead, THE UNGRATEFUL GUEST: a chataGter in- 
famous in every age, and among all nations ; but particularly | 
among the Greeks, who, from the eaflieft times, were mo 
© fcrupuloufly obfervant of the laws of hofpitality.’ 
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Upon the whole, this hiftory is, in our judgment, a work of 
great merit : but it would undoubtedly have been more perfed, if 
the Author had made fuitable refleCtions on the moral, as well ag 
the political character of Philip. To extol the fatal enthufiafm; 
and to give the name of Greatne/s to the wild exploits and crafty 
fchemes of ii/-direc?ed ambition, is to raife a fpirit among mane ° 
kind which is the bane of ttue virtue, and the deftruétion of trué 
happinefs. ‘That policy alone is laudable, and that valout alone _ 
is glorious, which is directed to a rightend. All other, fo fat 
from arguing a greatne(s, betrays a narrownefs; we had almoff - 
faid, a bafenefs of foul. Ra 


+6 What has been faid, relates only to the frp volume of bid. 
werk; in our next we Jhall take notice of the fecond. 
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A Letter to the Author of the Eftimate, on that part of his Expia- 
natory Defence which relates to the Univerfities, 8vo. 6d. 
Pridden. 


tioufnefs, ridiculed the Eftimator’s remarks on the Uni- 
verfities. Though the laft, we may venture to fay, that he is 
far from being the meaneft, of the DoStor’s antagonifts. 


Ties Lepidum Caput has, with great pleafantry and face> 


The Reader may judge of his talent for ridicule, from the fol- 
lowing humorous introduction. | 
Mincing-lane, 29th June, 1758. 

‘SIR, 


¢ After all the trouble you have taken to make yourfelf 
¢ underftood, you will think it a little hard that any perfon 
¢ fhould yet be fo dull, as not to apprehend your meaning. For, 
© be aflured, I am‘not one of thofe who wquld mifapply or per- 
¢ vert it, either through carelefsnefs or by defign. Very few of 
¢ your numerous adverfaries have fhewn a proper regard to your 
© character, either as a clergyman, a fcholar, or a gentleman. 
« I therefore did not expeét they would have been compared to 
© hornets, nature having given that race of animals, as far.as we 
‘ can collect from their actions, great generofity, and noblenefs 
* of temper; great power to hurt, without the leaft inclination 
* to exert it, excepting in the neceflary occafions of felf-defence. 
© If wa/ps would have been too trite an allufion, perhaps a neft 
© of ants might have furnifhed -the illuftration you wanted. 
‘ Their creeping, groveling difpofition, their felfifh and thievifh 
‘ induftry, the little dirty trade which they carry on, the acri- 
* mony with which they confpire to annoy every creature that 
© offers to interrupt it; are qualities which all feem to meet in 
© the Author-race you complain of. Every grain of merit which 
‘ they take from you, is efteemed an addition to their own ftock. 
© In thort, I know of little difference between the two fpecies, 
* excepting that the one lives in a ground-floor, and the other 
© in a garret. 


© You will pardon me for taking this fmall liberty with the 
* language of your work. .I was only afraid: left the allufion 
* you chofe fhould feem to dignify the objeéts you defigned to 
‘ degrade. It is true, there are many obfervations in the courle 
* of your two volumes, concerning the juftnefs of which ] am 
* not perfeétly fatisfied, and of which I believe no notice has 
* yet been taken: however, I fhall not trouble you with my ob- 
* jeCtions to them, as they feem to be, many of them, {uch points 
Rav, July, 1758. G ‘in 
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ourfelves or others. _ Neither fhall 1 prefume to meddle with 
any part of your late Defence, excepting that which relates to 
the Univerfities. Itis true, I cannot hear of any member who 
has.difcovered more truth in the reft of your remarks, than in 
thofe you have fo generoully retracted. Yet certainly, if they 
had been true, or had carried but the fmalleft appearance of 
truth, fome of them would have been impartial enougli to feé, 
and ingenuous erlough to ownit. ‘Their filence, indeed, may 
be thought to import the contrary, but it is clear to me, that 
they are all either too idle, or too bufy to defend themfelves, 
or elfe too polite to contradict you.’— : 


Our lively Letter-writer then proceeds to expofe the futility 
of the Doétor’s obfervations on College-government; amd Cclofes 
his fprightly epiftle with the following droll and fenfible con. 
clufion. ; 


© Thus, Sir, have I thrown together, without method or or- 
¢ der, (perhaps you will think them thrown away) fuch reflec. 
¢ tions as occured to me on your judgment of the Univerfities, 
¢ and on your two revifions of the firft decree. “If, in the ra- 
< pidity of compofiticn, heated as 1 am with the importance of the 
¢ fubject, any calual repetitions, or feeming contradictions, ary” 
¢ little inaccuracies of ftile, or trivial miftakes in point Of rea- 
* foning, or of fact, fhould unluckily have efcaped me; _pef- 
© fuaded I am; no candid Reader wiil take offence. J] am aware, 
© indeed, fome captious critic may be at me with a tale, “A 
«¢ giddy, conceited thing comes into a room ;—runs up tothe 
*¢ olais ;—turns about to the Lady of the houfe, Lard, Madam, 
«Pm fuch a figure! as I hope to live, I’m quite afhamed ; but 
“¢ | proteft [ was in fuch a hurry to be with you, I would not 
“ give myfelf time to put my cloaths on. But you know, 


«« Ma’am, a friend will excufe ceremony; and I had fomething 


‘© which I mu tell you,—little do you think what! This: 
‘© pretty precipitation of the Pht es. much refembles that of the, 


«© Author. ‘The Pablic is bis Friend; and, as fuch, is bound) 


‘¢ to excufe al! that’s imperfect or unfinifhed, aukward or’ de- 
«© fe€tive.’—* I knew what the mora/ would be, but if fo mu 


ceremony is required, this I know, that the Public and 1 oes , 
ofl 


of the talent, would overcome my ambition, and for ever deter 
me from coming into view. But, luckily for me, the mules & 
‘ have aflumed the modith negligée. Otherwife, the thickelt | 
‘ fhades of peaceful obfcurity would hit my fancy better,..that) 
s 


. 
* inever be acquainted. The trouble of dreffing, were I pofit 
< 
. 


the dear-bought fplendor of the learned drudge. . This, hu- | 


* mour, indeed, fhould not be indulged by thofe who are better | 


‘ qualified for the lervice of mankind, and whofe fervices mult 
ae ie 


in which either of us may be miftaken with very little harm to * 
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‘ be loft, did they not greatly fubmit to the toil of compofition, 

‘ and the tax.to envy. _ You have done both. And whatever 

¢ the Aornets may buzz in, the fpirit of oppofition and hoftility, . 
¢ J maintain that your work is not,a whit the worfe for a few. . 
‘ errors and obliquities, as dam/els are not deemed the lefs beau~ 

© tiful for /quinting a little. 


« But as men’are difpofed to’ imitate moft, thofe whom they 
‘ moft admiré; and as that. graceful wegligence- fo hard to be 
‘ caught; ‘and fo confpicuous in you, might in others degenerate 
¢ into downright foveniine/s, I own Tam for binding them down: 
© to thofe old formal and mufty rules, which logicians, critics,, 
© and grammarians have invented and framed, for the purpofes 
‘ of order, perfpicuity, and-truth. J am, Sir, &c.’ 


After all, we cannot help having fome compaffion for the 
Doétor; and though we acknowlege, that there is great merit 
in this little piece, yet, in out opinion, it is rather unfeafonable. 
We now think it time to temper juftice with mercy; and that if 
will be charitable in his opponents, to fuffer the reverend Wrti- 
' ter to flide peaceably into that itate of oblivion, into‘which va- 
nity and affectation muft unavoidably fink, when not fupported 
by eminent and /o/id talents. 





\ 
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1, A Treatife of Fevers: wherein are fet forth, the caufes, fymp- 
at toms, diagnoflics and prognoftics, of ani. acute continual, 2. 
ot intermitting, 3. flow nervous, 4. miliary, §.malignant, 6. fcar- 


iy: let, 7. eryfipelatofe, and 8. heétic fever, or confumption; 9. 
ig B Jmall:pox, 10. meafles, 11. pleurify, 12. peripneumony, pleuro- 
lis peripneumony, and the, 13. /purious peripneumony. Together 
he. with the mothod of cure, according to modern practice. By John 
Ball, Apothecary. 8vo. 4s. Scott. 2 










, F making many books, there is no end, and much. fudy 
‘ (or, as the margin exprefles it, reading) is a wearinels 
‘of the flefh:’ fo fays an antient Writer *, whofe wifdom inas 
set ge Hot hitherto been controverted. The juftice of the former part 
B% this admonition may probably be apparent to our Readers, 
B&cing, notwithftanding our utmoft endeavours to difcharge our 
of ebts to them, we are {till much in arrear; and of the latter part . | 
- We ourfelves have daily and fore experience. _ 


® Ecclef. c. xii. v. 12. 
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as it does not appear to us a niat. 
ter of much difficulty to bundle together a parcel of extragts 
from other Writers; nor can we conceive this publication very 
neceflary, and confequently not much wanted, feeing mot, if 
not all, the Authors who are.made to club their feveral quotas 
towards furnifhing it, have iffued originally from the prefs ina 
plain Englifh drefs, or have had one beftowed on them by ‘foe 


induftrious tranflator; whence they are generally comprehenf 
by a medical Reader of even the moft moderate endowments, 


From an opinion, that the crambe repetita will not be a very » 
greeable difh to the majority of our Readers,we fhall contetit dar. 
felves.with a few obfervations on thofe parts of this produ 
which our Author feems to have particularly diftinguifhed 4s of 
the moft importance, and as improvements upon preceding Wi- 
ters on the fame fubject. 


© Under the article of Drinks, and Diet,’ fays our Author, 
‘ I have been particularly copious, as being of more ufe and be 
© nefit ‘than is generally imagined, not only in fevers, butin 
*noft other diftempers. For which reafon Dr. Huxham vey 
¢ juftly recommends the ftudy of the dietetic ‘part of miedicin, 
* more than it generally is, and which at prefent, I think, is too 


* much negleéted.’— 


Dr. Huxham alfo afferts, that ¢ it is the moft natural cir, f 
‘ though lefs pompous, than alexipharmic bolus, febrifug 
© draught, and cordial julep.’ The obfervation is juft, ahd how- 
ever pertinent and rational Mr. Ball’s dire&tions in this refped 
may be, it is much to be apprehended, that a patient who 
be dofed with a bolus or draught, and an intermediate julep evey 
two, three, or four hours, will fcarce have opportunity orit 
clination for many drinks, or much diet. In a word, our At 
thor’s pharmaceutical inftru€tions frequently interfere fo farwi 
his dietetic precepts, that it will be hardly practicable, in a 
cafes, to pay an equal obedience to both; and that he has! 
“lefs veneration for the former than the latter, will appear! 
“mediately, 


Thus proceeds Mr, Ball: ¢ In regard to the article of m 
~ © cine, properly fo called, notwithftanding a long detail off 
icriptions are many times decried, as tending in‘fome # 
fure to deceive the unfkilful ; becaufe, itis faid, or prete 

they cannot be {uited to the various circumftances, caules, ' 
lymptoms of different patients; yet as this treatife is a 
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¢ defigned for the ufe of young practitioners, and more parti- 
‘ cularly apothecaries, who are obliged to prefcribe medicines, 
‘ efpecially in the country, by reafon of the abfence or great 
¢ diftance of phyficians, and who may poffibly be at a lofs for 
¢ convenient and judicious formule, I have thought proper all 
¢ along in this work to infert a confiderable variety of ufeful, 
‘ accurate, and elegant forms, properly adapted to every ftage, 
¢ fymptom, and other circumftances of each fever; and, in- 
ok , without this manner or method of prefcribing, the whole 
¢ would have been greatly wanting in its defgn, and confe- 
¢ quently lefs ufefull.’ 


In this perplexed period, our Author fquints, fomewhat ungra- 
cioufly, at orie of his beft friends, under whofe authority he very 


"frequently fhelters himfelf; to whom he.acknowleges great ob- 


ligations, and to whofe Effay this Treatife is re y and truly 
very much indebted: we mean Dr, Huxham ; who has not pre- 
tended, but proved the inutility of moft formula prefcribendi : 
but fince Mr. Ball had refolved upon the indifpenfiblenefs of pre- 
fcriptions, of which he has, in truth, been very bountiful, it 
were to have been wifhed that he had at leaft paid a greater re- 
gard to fimplicity and homogeneity, inthem ; feveral of his com- 
fitions being fuch a jumble of things as, to ule the fame Dr, 
Huxham’s words, ¢ would have puzzled Apoilo himfelf to know 
‘ what they were defigned for ;’—unlefs his Godfhip was pro- 
vided with the prefcriber’s own key to them. ---For example, 


Dr. Huxham cautions againft being hafty ‘ in giving the bark 
* or chalybeates, when the patient hath a yellow caft of coun- 
© tenance, a tenfe abdomen, and a very coftive habit.—In which 
* cafe,’ he fays, ‘ mercurial, faponaceous deobftruents, with rhu- 
‘ barb, aloeti¢s, regenerate or foluble tartar, fhould be premifed ; 
* nay, they may, in fome cafes, be very conveniently joined with 
* the bark,’ Heice Mr. Ball profeffedly takes the hint for the 


following mefs : 


© RK Pulv. Cort. Peruv. Zi. 
Sapon. Caftil Zii}. 
Tartar folubil 
Cinn. Antimon. ana ij. 
Rad. Serp, Virg. 
Camphor. ! 
Rhabarb. ana zi. 
Calomel 2{s. 
Syrup. Zinziber, 9. f. F. Elefarium,’ 


However, thefe prefcriptions are not without their ufe, and 
they may alfo materially contribute to the défign of this publica. 
3 tion, 
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tion. To them we really owe the information, that our Author 
has made another book, entitled, Pharmacopaia Domeftica Nova; — 
and to fuch as fhall approve his matter and method, this work will 
be abfolutely neceflary.---The contrivance is arch enough, to 
make one book fell another. | 


But what feems to have the greateft appearance of novelty, 
and whichis not of little importance, is a fort of appendage ta 
the chapter on the fmall-pox ; upon this we beg leave to offer a 
few remarks, firft letting the Author fpeak for himfelf. 


© As there may probably be feveral perfons, who do not alto- 
© gether approve of inoculating the {mall-pox, it may not per- 
‘ haps be improper to communicate in this place a fhort, eafy, 
© and fuccefsful method of preparing the body for a mild recep. 
© tion of that diftemper in lieu of inoculation *, 


© Whenever, therefore, the {mall-pox are predominant, ei- 
ther in town or country, let fuch as have never gone through 
this difeafe, bathe their bodies, before they have received any 
infe€tion, all over, in a tub, or any other convenient veffel of 
‘warm water, and which may be occafionally repeated. After 
bathing, if the perfon is ftrong and vigorous, or of a pletho- 
ric habit of body, bleeding may be neceflary ; and if the fto- 
mach at the fame time fhould be loaded with pleghm, bile, or 
food unfeafonably taken, a gentle vomit may fucceed bleeding ; 
but if neither plethora, foul ftomach, &c. indicate thefe evacu- 
ations, they may both be omitted, or deferred, till we fee 
whether they are required after the infection or not. Thefe 
being occafionally performed or omitted, it will be highly ne- 
ceffary to exhibit two, three, or four dofes of propercooling phy; 
fic, at fuitable diftances after each other, The perfon thus pro- 
perly prepared, fhould frequently enter into the room of the in- 
fected perfon, and be more particularly about his bed, with the 
curtains open to him, before, about, and after the time of ma- 
turation, till he is feized with the diftemper: and during the 
whole time of preparation, till he takes the difeafe, let him ab- 
{tain from all heating and high-feafoned meats, vinous and {pi- 
rituous liquors, and let his diet be {paring, thin, cooling, and 
dilating; fuch as gruel, panado, pudding, roafted apples and ; 
bread, milk and water, butter-milk, whey, lemonade, orange- 
ade, and the like; and fometimes fmall broths, a little light 
meat, and cooling fallads, &c. Let his mind alfo be kept chear- 
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* But is there not fome abfurdity in fuppofing. that thofe who dif- 
pprove of inoculation, will gladly embrace che infeétion in any other 
manner; feeing the popular objection is not againit communicating it 
by an incifion, bur againft wilfuily feeking the ditemper ? 
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© fuland eafy, and the ufe of the reft of the non-naturals as regu- 
< Jar-as poflible ; and efpecially let him avoid all violent exercile, 
‘ and anxiety of mind, as fear, grief, intenfe thought, or ftudy, 
and the like, as much as poffible.’ ‘In truth, this, or fome 
fuch like method of preparing the body to receive the difeafe, 
is the chief, if not fole advantage which the practice of ino- 
culation has above that of having it by infection in the ufual 
and common natural way.’ | 





x fe HK eH 


We well remember to have feen, between twenty and thirty 
years ago, a fybftitute for inoculation much of the fame nature 
with this, propofed in a long-fince-deceafed news-paper ; it was 
then received with contempt, nor do we recollect to have heard 
of any practitioner hardy enough to recommend a revival of the 
experiment, from that time till now. Indeed, we muft not only 
difapprove the mode of infection here advifed, but we alfo cannot 
help thinking our Author’s preparatory inftructions, defective 
and erroneous. : 


With refpect to the former, the great uncertainty of know- 
ing the precife commencement of infection, may reafonably be 
objected ; we fhould not imagine a perfon who had breathed but 
a minute within the circle of a contagious atmofphere an eli- 
gible fubjeét even for inoculation, at leaft till fuch time as there 
was a probable affurance, that there was no prior infection, 
Contagious e/ffuvie are in general fubtle, active, and diffufive; 
and where difedfes of this kind, to make ufe of our Author's 
own expreffion, are predominant, it does not feem very prudent 
to fuperadd to the quantity of infection that may have already 
been received. 3 


Another obje€tion to this mode of infection is, that by what- 
ever channel the infection is received, whether it is fwallowed 
with the /aliva, or in{pired with the air; whether it takes: its 
route down the @/ophagus, or through the trachea, there is great 
vealon to apprehend the variolous ma/mata coming into a more 
Immediate -contaét with the nobler wi/cera, and confequently 
affecting the vital parts more dangeroufly. That violent op- 
prefion and inflammation of the Jungs, which is fo frequently 
feen in a fortuitous reception of this diftemper, rarely occurs 
under inoculation. 


It is agreed even by Mr. Ball, that in order to a happy paflage 
through this difeafe, the mind fhould be kept chearful and ealy, 
and that all occafions of fears-grief, and anxiety fhould be eare- 
fully avoided.. There is not, perhaps, any diftemper incident.to 
human nature more difguftful to the fight or fmell than the fimall- 
pox ; what may be deemed a moderate degree of ,natural infec- 


yon, is apt to prove more than a little offenfive to a by-ftander, 
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who has nothing to fear. Is there not then great reafon to dread 
the effects the fight of fuch an object may have upon an thin: 
fected perfon? 1s the reflection, that he is courting a loathfome 
difeafe likely to abate his terrors, banifh anxiety, encourage hig 
hopes, or promote that neceflary tranquility of mind? Or 

the perfon from whom the infection was received, happen to die, 
is it probable, that the knowlege of fuch a circumftance would 
alleviate the fears, mitigate the diftrefs, or add to the confola. 
tion of the prefent fufferer? Our Author feems perfectly indif. 
erent, as to the kind from which he would communicate thé dif. 
eafe; but fhould an uninfected perfon, even of the firmeft dif. 
pofition, and after the beft inftituted preparation, be introduced 
to the bed-fide of an unhappy patient, Jabouring under a putrid, 
confluent fort, it is much to be feared, that refolution would 
ficken at the fight, and that the firft impreffion might be fatal, 


The above may ferve, in fome meafure, to fhew the unfitnefs 
and hazard of embracing the mode of infection here recom: 
mended: let us next examine the propriety of Mr. Ball’s pre- 
cepts for preparation. We have already pronounced them de. 
fective and erroneous: they feem to us defective, in being too 
indifcriminate ; for furely there are many and various dy{crafi 
both accidental and natural, that deferve to be ferioufly adverted 
to, and if pofible removed, before the admiffion of this alwa 
troublefome and often dangerous gueft.---And to direct bathin 
previous. to evacuations, muft, more efpecially in plethoric ha- 
bits, be erroneous; at leaft it is a practice not known, cr not 
ufed by rational phyficians, for many obvious, and very fubftan- 
tial reafons. We are periuaded the reputation of our Author's 
‘work will not be hurt, nor its utility diminifhed, if, in the next 
edition of it, he fubttitutes Before, inftead of After. 


That a judicioufly conducted preparation is generally‘of great 
importance to the fuccefs of inoculation, will not be denied; 
but that itis the chief, or fole advantage of this practice, as out 
Author fo pofitively atierts, will, we apprehend, not be fo rea 
dily admitted: ‘Mr. Bali might have feen, even in Dr. Huxham, 
fome other reafons for giving the preference toinoculation: ‘Not 
* but thatthe mild kind,’ fays that ingenious Phyfician, ¢ from 
© whence the variclous pus istaken, and the very fmall quantity 
€ of infectious matter received by inition, in part alfo contribute 
* to the mildnefs of the difeale.’ 


We have extended our ftriétures on this part of Mr. Ball’s 
‘performance to fome length, from a certain knowlege, that 
‘tmiftakcs, in no diftemper, are of more fatal coniequence, than 
‘in this. We may, perhaps, hereby incur this Gentleman’s re 
fertment; 
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- fentment; but our refpect for the Public ever has fuperfeded, 


and, we hope, ever will, every other confideration. Malevo- 
lence and partiality are imputations we have long learnt to de- 
fpife, as the mere angry overflowings of trifling or ill-judging 
Writers. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For J UL Y, 1758. 


POLITICAL, 


Art. 1. 4 Propofal to render effectual a Plan, to remove the Nui- 


fance of Common Proftitutes from the Streets of this Metrapalis 5 
to prevent the innocent from being feduced ; to provide a decent 
and comfortable Maintenance for thofe whom Nectffty or Vice 
hath already forced into that infamous Courfe of Life; and to 
maintain and educate thofe Children of the Poor, who are etthes 

Orphans, or are deferted by wicked Parents. .To which is an- 
nexed, A Letter upon the Subject of Robberies, wrote in the 
Year 1753- By Saunders Welch, one of his Majefty’s Ju 
tices of the Peace for the County of MiddJefex, and for the 
City and Liberty of Weftminfter. 8vo. 1s..Henderfon. 


We congratulate the public upon the noble-emulation which ap- 


pears between Meffrs. Welch and Fielding, for the difinterefted-fer- 
vice of their country. Our Readers are acquainted with many of 
their fchemes and projeéts, and none, as Mr. Welch obferves, will 
doubt their motives, ‘ who know either of them, or their views.” 


e* s* » *& &2 & @ oe @ & 8 wo eo fF He OM 


In Mr. Welch’s Propofal before us, he takes notice, that—‘ Jt was 
generally hoped, that the Act to encourage Profecutions againtt 
Bawdy-houfes, &c. would effectually. fupprefs, at leaft, the open 
and bare faced Bawdy-houfes; as the procefs againit them upon 
this flatute, not only fhortens the proceedings, but prevents chat 
kind of chicanery by which they had formerly eluded punifhment ; 
and alfo affigns a pecuniary reward to enforce its execution. ‘The 
confequence of this a¢t was fo much apprehended by the Bawds of 
Covent Garden, that upon its commencement, and fome little time 
afier, they ftopped their infamous practices. But. unhappily the 
execution of this excellent law requires the information. of two 
Houfe-keepers who pay Scot and lot in the parifh where the offence 
is committed : and {uch is the dread every man is under of incurr- 
ing the odious name of Informer, that few profecutions have béen 
commenced’ upon this‘aét. -This the Bawds faw, and availed them- 
felves of it, by returning openly and publicly to their trade of 
proftitution ;, and one of them, with an impudence agreeable to 
her caliing, advertized in the News-papers, that fhe was removed 
from the Piazzas, Covent-Garden, to Bow freet, which the alfo 
* inferibed 
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« infcribed under her fign ; and that ftreet is now almoft filled awizs 


« infamous houfes.’ 


To remove the inconvenience occafioned by the Houfe-keeper’s 
dread of incurring the name of Informer, Mr. Welch propofes, 


‘ That the Keepers of common Bawdy-houfes, their Agents, 
and Servants aéting in fuch Bawdy-houfes, being convicted 
thereof, fhall be tranfported for the term of feven years, ac- 
cording to the laws made for tranfporting felons; excepting thofe 
fervants or agents who fhall voluntarily offer themfelves to give evi- 
dence in his Majefty’s behalf, and be accepted by the Juflice before 
whom the charge fhall be made ; fuch Evidences to be imprifoned 
until the parties fo charged fhall-be tried. — eae 


‘ Thatevery Juftice of the Peace, in his refpeétive jurifdiction, be 
impowered to convene before him, the Conftables, or any other | 
peace or parifh Officers, of the parifh or place where he fhall fuf- 
pe&t any Bawdy-houfes to be kept, and upon their oaths enquire of 
the truth of fuch fufpicion; and if fuch fufpicion be confirmed by 
the oath of any peace or other parifh Officer, fuch Juitice of the 
Peace fhall be impowered to enter into fuch fufpecéted Bawdy- 
houfe, and upon his own view apprehend the Occupier of fuch 
houfe, together with the Servants or Agents there acting, and com- 
mit them to prifon for a time not excceding three days ; when the 
parties fo committed fhall be brought up before the faid Juftice for 
further examination; and the faid Juftice fhall be impowered to 
fummon before him fuch perfon or perfons whom he fhall deem to 
be material evidence in his: Majefty’s bekalf, to prove the truth of 
the fact againft fuch Bawds, their Agents, and Servants; and if 
fuch parifh or peace officers, or fuch perfons whom the Juftice hall 
deem material evidence, fhall neglect or refufe to appear before the 
Jaftice according to the fummons, then fuch Juftice fhall iffue his 
warrant to bring fuch perfons before him: and if the parties fo con- 
vened and fummoned, or brought before him by warrant as afore- 
faid, fhall refufe to be examined upon oath touching the premifes, 
(except the people called Quakers) the Juftice fhall be impowered 
to commit fuch perfons fo refufing to anfwer, to prifon, there to 
remain until feffions, or until they fhall fignify to the Juftice that. 
they are willing to be examined as the law direéts.’ 
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But as Mr. Welch is apprehenfive that a regulation of this fort muft 
of courfe reduce a great namber of unhappy young women, who now 
live only by proftitution, to abfolute diflreis, he propofes an Hofpital, 
to be fupported by voluntary fubfcription, for the reception of fuch 
proftitutes, and the orphan and deferted children of the Poor. And 
he concludes with a particular fpecification of the caufes of Robberies, 
eeinet with the propofal of fome means to prevent them for the 

uture. ! 


Wewill only obferve of this {cheme, and others of the like kind which 
have been lately offered, that if Juftices of the Peace, and other fub- 
ordinate Officers, would diligently, faithfully, and impartially exe- 

cute 
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eute their daty, the laws in being are fufficient to remedy moft of the 
abufes intended to be removed by thefe Projectors, R 
~d 


MiIscELLANEOUS.. ) 


Art. 2. Letters wrote to the King of Pruffia, by a Man of Qua- 
lity, now upon his Travels through England. Publithed at the 
Requeft made to the Author by feveral Perfons of Diftin@ion 
here. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hooper.and Morley. 


It is the fate of renowned Heroes, like that of celebrated Beauties, 
to be peftered with Letters, Odes, Madrigals, &c. in fhort, to be nau- 
feated with nonfenfe, in every fpecies of compofition. Heroes and 
Beauties are alike the Toaft of every Fool, and the Theme of every 
Blockhead. 


We do not remember to have feen a more impudent puff than the 
title-page of the pamphlet before us. This pretended Man of Qua- 
lity, who is upon his travels through England, and who claims cor- 
refpondence with the King of Pruffia, is fome dull Scribe, who has 
{pun out a feries of Letters, without a fingle reflection etther new or 
entertaining. : | 


To appear liké a man of fafhion, he has interlarded his pages with 
fcraps of French and Italian, and affects great knowlege of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Continent. ‘His profeffed defign is to give 
the King of Pruffia an exact account of the Englifh nation ; ‘a tafk 
for which he fhews himfelf by no means qualified. He has retailed 
fome few common- place obfervations on the characters ofthe Eng- 
lifh; then, with all the freedom of aman of quality, he makes a de- 
fultory bound, and argues in favour of a ftanding army, with all the 


fervility of a Polith peafant. R 


Art. 3. 4 Treatife on the better Employment, and more comforiable 
Support of the Poor in Workhoufes. Together with fome Ob- 
fervations on the Growth and Culture of Flax. With divers 
new Inventions, neatly engraved on Copper, for the Improve- 
ment of the Linen Manufaéture, of which the Importance and 
Advantages are confidered and evinced. By William Bailey, 
Member of the Society for promoting Arts and Commerce. 

4 8vo. 2s. Dodfley. | 


The fubjects confidered in this Treatife are of the utmoft importance, 
as they tend to promote the trade and commerce of the kingdom in 
general, ‘and the happinefs of the poor in particular. It has for fome 
time been a general complaint, that the Workhoufes ereéted for em- 
ploying the Poor, have been far from an{wering their original inten- 
tion, and that.a reformation is abfolutely neceflary. Toveffect this 
defirable end is the intention of Mr. Bailey’s plan ; which, if, care- 
fully followed, will render thefe houfes ‘ proper {chools:to train up 
* the children of the poor to religion, fobriety, and induftry, who 
‘ would ocherwife be brought up in floth, ignorance, and vice. 

: | : * They 
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¢ They will likewife be nurferies for Spinners, Weavers, and other 
* artificers in the woollen, linen, and cotton manufaGures, and giye 
“ océafion to the exercife of many other trades and ufeful employ- 
‘ ments. And when induftry is thus planted in different counties and 
* parifhes, it cannot be doubted but it will foon take root, and f{pread 
* by degrees over the whole kingdom. | tle 


. © The fick and feeble Poor will be relieved, and comfortably fap. 
« ported, with all fortsof neceflaries, and phyfic proper to their feve- 
‘ ral complaints, and due and regular attendance given them by Phy. 
« ficians and Nurfes. ' 


‘ The ftrong and robuft will be well fed and cloathed, by the pro. 
¢ fit of their own labour ; the infirm and tender will be pte hw only 
« in fuch work as they are equal to, and as may be conducive to their 
* health and happinefs. : 


* Infants will be preferved from filthinefs, difeafes, and prematur® 
« death ;—and controverfies and expenfive law-fuits for obtaining of 
‘ fettlements, with the trouble and expence of removing fragslieg 
* Poor, will in a great meafure ceafe.” 


Thefe are furely motives fufficient to induce thofe who have the care 
of the Poor committed to them, to make trial of the method laid 
down by Mr. Bailey ; efpecially as the Society for the Encoura 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, has offered large Pre- 
miums for encouraging attempts of this kind. It is indeed urged, — 
that moft propofals promife more in theory, than they aétually per. 
form in practice. But fuppofe this to be true with regard to the plan 

rom 


before us; yet furely if only a few of thofe advantages’ refult 

it, they are inducements fufficient for carrying it into execution, 
Some difficulties would doubtlefs attend it, and fome care would be 
necéflary in the Guardians of the Poor to eftablifh it. But the form- 
er might be eafily furmounted, and furely no public f{pirited perfon 
who has the leaft remains of moral virtue, will refufe his affiftance to 
eftablifh a plan which promifes fo many advantages to Society. 


le age to the obfervations on the improvement of the linen 
manufacture, they juftly merit the attention of all who are defirous 
of promoning the wealth and happinefs of this kingdom: efpecially 
as our neighbours on the Continent are at prefent endeavouring to 
eftablifh the woollen manufacture in their refpective countries. 
: R-a 
Art. 4. Enarratio &% Comparatio DoGrinarum moralium Epicuri 
&¢ Stociorum. , 
Differtatio, que Pramium, a viris Honorantiffimis Ed. Finch, 
ho. Townfend Baccalaureis Med. Cantabrig. propofitum, 
retulit, In Scholis per recitata. Kal. Fulit, 1754. A 
penenes Fofter, A. M. Coll. Regal. Socio. 4to. 6d. 
» Payne. 
In this ingenious Differtation, the principles of the Epicurean and 
Stoic Philofophy are brietly Rated, and accurately compared. 


The 
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The Author obferves with great judgment, that it is the bufinefS 
of Philofophy to point out the way to fome certain #Np to which alt 
out thoaghts and actions fhowld have reference. With refpect to this 
appointed END, both feéts, fays he, were in the wrong: .as they did 
not extend their views beyond the narrow limits of riety S _ Ne- 
verthelefs, from thefe erroneous principles the Epiciuitéahs drew juft 
confequences, and the Stoics falfe ones. ‘The one taught that Virtue 
alone was fuficient to Happinéfs; thé other, that it was only itt 
chief ingredient: the ohe recommended the impratticablé tafk of 
rooting out our affections ; the other, perfuaded us oily to modeiate 
them. The fyitem of the former, was more for the glory of human 
nature ; that of the latter, more agreeable to trath. 


He takes notice of the calumiiy which each fect threw upon thé 
other, and of their wilful miffeprefentations of each others: tenets. 
In the conclufion, he obferves, that the antients feparated Ethics from 
Divinity : and that though the Stoics often fpoke with reverence of 
a God, they everthelefs drew no deduétions from the contem- 

ation of the Divine Nature; which might tend to open the view of 
a fatire ftate, atid improve the morals of mankind: from whétice, 
their rule of conduc e as imperfect as that of Epicirus, who 
dlmoft denied the exiftence of a Deity. From thefe confiderations, 
fays he, it evidently appears how much Philofophy was deficient in 
ftrength and dignity, Religion was introduced to bring it to 
perfection. 

_ This little traét.is written in elegant and claffical Latin ; but as it 
is a language with which many Readers may be unacquainted, 
we refer thofe who are defirous of further fatisfaction on this. fubjeé 
to Mifs Cartrer’s excellent Inrropuction to’her Tranflation of 


Epictetus. 7% R-d 


Art. 5. Outlines of a Syftem of Vegetable Generation, By Dr. 
J. Hill. Iluftrated with Figures. 8vo. 2s. 6. Baldwin. 


* No more,’ fays our Author, ‘ is attempted here; than to lay 
* down the tketch, or firft defign of a method, in which ‘this fubjeét 
* may, perhaps, be traced fuccefsfully: ouglines which the inge- 
* nious are invited to affift in filling. The courfe\of Nature is here 
‘ followed (faithfully if imperfe&ly) only in one plant*; and what 
* advances are made, have been the refult of a few months obferva- 
* tion under a fingle hand: years, perhaps ages, are required to pur- 
* fue it thro’ the feseral orders of the vegetable fyftem !’ 


The inquifitive Natdralift will, we apprehend, find in this perform- 
ance, feveral hints that may be afeful to him in the conduct of his 
refearches: neverthelefs it is fature experience that alone muft deter- 
ming the reétitude of the Doétor’s fyitem.—TIndeed it is but juftice 

_to atknowlege, that the pen of this multifariogs Writer.is never more 
happily employed tlian in the purfuit‘of Nature, ahd eo 
* Amaryllis Spotha multiflora, corollis Campanulatis equalibus, .genitalibus 
declinatis, Linn. Sp. 293, 
POETICAL, 
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Art. 6.4 Genuine and Particular Account of the late E nterp idan 
on the Coaft af France. ByanOfficer. Ina Letter toa Friend, 
Svo. 1s. :Griffiths. : 


Authentic, and very well written. 





Art. 7., An Exa& Account of the late Expedition, with the Par-' 
ticulars thereof. Ina Letter from an Officer to his Friend in’ 
London.. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie, : : 


This agrees, very nearly, with the foregoing account, as to the: 
fads, but is a very different performance with regard to the manner in 
which the faéts are related : it wants all the fpirit, and the genteel, 
ealy expreflion, for which the genuine account has been diftinguifhed. 





PoETICAL. 


Art. 8. Odes of Anacreom. 4to. 1s. Ruffel. 


‘This: endeavour is a wretched: ‘Franflation of the twenty-feven firft 
Odes of Anacreon, which are here turned into Englifh Rhyme, with- | 
out the -leaft particle of Anacreon’s fweetnefs or elegance. Perhaps 
the oftentation of tranflating Greek, may have feduced fome Strip- 
ling to fo: unequal an attempt, . but if he had ever read any former 
tranflation of this Author, it is amazing how he came to publith a 
verfion which fhews him.to have neither genius, ear, nor tate for 
poetry; and fometimes, indeed, not Englifh enough for tolerable 
profe. Yetif his purpofe were to fhew us, how greatly an excellent 
original may be degraded by an execrable tranflation, he has abun: 
dantly fulfilled it. We hall not, in defence of our cenfure, fele& 
A the very worft [as he has mangled it] but one of the fhorteft Odes of 

i his murdering ; and to extenuate the malice of it, as much as pofli- 
ia. ble, let it be committed only | 


| Upon bis DREAM. 
q| On purple tapeftry, brifk and gay 





With wine, at night I fleeping lay : 
*Midft virgins, fporting on the plain, 

A {wift long courfe I feem’d to ftrain. 
Some boys more foft than Bacchus near 
Envying my paftime with the fair, 

In laughter loud, and bitter ‘jeft, 

The malice of their hearts exprett. 
The girls I ftrove to kifs, but they, 
With fleep fled from me all away. 
Thus left alone, and fad, I fain 
Would clofe my eyes to fleep again. K 





Art. 9. Olindo and Sophronia. A Tragedy. Toe Story taken 
_ from Taffo. By Abraham Portal. 8yo. 1s. 6d, Graham. 
‘' Wehave read this play with more pleafure than we have received 
from the perufal of any late performance of the kind, that hath ob- 
tained 
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tained the fanéion of the Theatre, as Mr. Portal expreffes it. This 
piece was never offered to the Managers, we are told, from a per- 
{uafion that a modern audience would never relith the ftrain of piet 
which runs through many of the fcenes.. The Author was hkewife 
juftly apprized of fome other circumftances which feemed likewife to 
difqualify his piece for fucceeding on the flage: take the objections 
in his own words. 


‘ They [the Author’s friends] have thought likewife fome of the 
« fpeeches too long for rebearfal on the Stage. ‘The datter of thefe 
© objections I might, at the expence of a little labour, have removed ; 
‘ (though in its prefent circumitances it was judged unneceffary) : But 
with refpeét.to. the former and main objection, I am particularly 
unfortunate ; fince { can only afk pardon fora fault which I cannot 
bring myfelf to amend, or even repent of. Thefe objections then 
remaining do, [ am fenfible, render this play unpromifing for a 
Manager’s aqprobation ; but notwithftanding I flatter myfelf they 
do not lie equally itrong againit its pub/ication : and though it might 
run the hazard of being d——d in a theatre, it may afford a ratio- 
nal and agreeable entertainment in the C/o/et ; where vicious fafhion 
does not tyrannize, and where’men ‘need not blufh to appear 
pleafed with natural /entiment, or touched with juf difre/s, though 
the former proceed from a mind tin¢tured with devotion, and the lat- 
ter be {upported on.principles worthy,a Maz and aChriftian: and I 
make no doubt,.but.that, if this performance fhould be found nog 
otherwife grofly deficient in. language, paffion, fentiment, ‘and in- 
vention, a large audience might be: picked out for it in Great Britain, 
which would pardon the piety that enters into fome-of the characters, 
nay, and like, it. better upon that account. Such therefore, when 
this. piece is publifhed, it may pofhibly find out wherever. difperfed, 
and {o obtain the feparate fuffrages, of a number fufficient to preferve 
the Author’s reputation, though they could not be collected into one 
place. Prompted therefore by this hope, I here yield up my, virgin 
traedy into the arms of the Pudiic, hoping it will difcover in her 
at leaft merit fufficient to entitle her to indulgence, if fhe has not 
charms and beauties fufficient to win elteem and admiration, | 
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The Author concludes his preface with a paragraph relating to him- 


felf, which, when the merit of his performance is confidered, muft do 
hirn real honour. bf , 


* And now I have but one word more to add, which is, that (to 
“ the movt.fication of the Critics) the Author only fues for fame in 
‘ forma pauperis. As he has been educated, and hitherto paffed his 
‘time, not in the learned and peaceful retreats of the Mujes; but in 
‘ the rude and noify thop of Vu/can, his performance’is but the effort 
~* of aloft unaffitted nature; the folace and amufement of leifure 
* hours.’ 


We fhall here take our leave of this learned and ingenious difciple 
of Vulcan, with only a very fhort quotation frem his traly. moral and 
manly performance, in which he feems to have caft an indigndaht eye 
towards forme late fameus counciis of waR, Viz." 


What 
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What cool and wary counfe/ {carce prefumes, 
To view with fanguine dopa, before the fight ; 
There *, in one lucky moment, Fortune gives 
The valiant arm ?’ atchieve.———— 


# In thé field of a@tion. 





Reticiouvus and CONTROVERTIAL. 


Art. 10. 4 Seleé? Office for the Holy Communion, con/fifting of oes 
cafional prayers and meditations, collected out of fuch Authors ony 
as are thought to have excelled in this kind of writing ; to whith 
are prefixed, fome Propofitions and two Difcourfes. Wherein are 
foewn, the nature, end, and defign of the holy communion; the 
obligations to frequent it, and the qualifications or preparation 
heceffary, in order to a due and worthy receiving it : and that the 
fears and feraples occafioned by the words of St. Panl, about eat. 
ing and drinking out own damnation, are groundlefs. The 
Communion fervice likewife is bound up with this book, in order 
to make it complete. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Henderfon, 


The two Difcourfes and the Propofitions which ate prefixed to this 
work, are plain and prattical, and though they contain no new ot 
very accurate illaftration of the nature dnd end of the Holy Sacre 

-dent, they are for the moft part rational and confiftent, free from, 
and tolerably well expofing, many of the foolifh and extravagant no- 
tions Chriftians have formed about it. The Editor, however, has 
a not been fo judicious in. the tore effential part of his work. ‘The 

2 ayers and meditations which he has colle&ted relative to the office, 
ve a great deal too much of enthufiaftical fervour, falfe rapture, 

aii and downright fanaticifm: In meditating on the death and fufferin 
2 | Of Chrift, the pious Communicant is to break forth into fach flight 
it as thefe. ‘ Awake, my Soul, and {peedily prepare thy richeft facri- 

Haig “ fice of humble praife.” * Let us remember every paffage of his 
| * Jove ; ‘and be fure that none efcape our thanks: let us compaffionate 

Epa every ftroke of his death ; and one by one falute his facred wounds: 
tit * Blefled be the ands that wrought fo many miracles; and were bar- 

“ baroufly pierced with cruel nails: bleffed be the fect that fo often 
* travelled for us: and at laft were unmercifully faftened tojthe crofs: 

* bleffed be the dead that was crowned with thorns; the Aead that 

* fo induftrioufly ftadied ourhappinefs: Bleffed be the Aeart that was 

* pieced with'a pears; the Seart that fo paffionately loved our peace.” 


This manner, of enumerating the externals of our Saviour’s perfon, 
will be allowed to,be extremely low and indecent, and is enough really 
to make a-modeft perfon afraid, as he reads, leit the Author fhould 
defcend to fuch particularities as the Moravians are noted for delighting 
to defcribe, and dwell upon, in their love-feafts. D 

@ 





*," For @ cinfiderable Number of other Articles, we refer to tht 
Apptndix to our laft Volume, juf? publifoed, 
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